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BOTANIES. 


The Best Text-Books For Students. 


A COMPLETE SERIES. THE “PIONEER” SERIES. 
FULLY UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Prot. O. R. WILLIS, Editor. 


Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany. 


For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth. Price, for examination, $1.00. (Retail, $1.25.) 


Wood’s Botanist and Florist. 


The best Fiel4 On Forest Botany. 447 pages. 12mo, % leather. Price, for examination, 
$1.75. (Retail, $2.25. . | 


Wood’s Class Book in Botany. 


The Standard book, mcnting ali the flora east of the i, north and south, Contains | 
the best introduction to — ~~ ology of plants. Has about more different species than | 
any other single Flora. pages. 8vo, 4 leather. Price, for examination, $2 50. (Retail, $3.00.) | 


Wood and Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 
For the Amateur, and an interesting and instructive reading book. 12mo, cloth. Price, for 
€ tion, $1.00. 
Wood’s Botanical Apparatus. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 1 ll hb f absorpti ire uetieg: ae 
vowel. twees=rs, lens enema’ end Wood’s Plant Record. “~~ Eason take toe Maia ‘work ram. -—¥ rice, $8. 00, 
(By the dozen, $5.60 each) 


Wood’s Plant Record. 


Wood's Plant Record. Piain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Wood's Plant Record, with King’s Check Ta>let. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Morgan's Plant Reeord. Price, for examination, 40 cents. : 


For fu'l description and sample copies, address 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 11] & 113 William St, New York. | 


SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


Single specimens of the following, which are among the best 
text-books in the world, will be sent to any address on receipt of price. 


‘If not liked they may be returned and money wil! be refunded : 


Maury’s Elementary Geography, - $ .54 
Maury’s Revised Manual, - - - 1.28 
Maur’y’s Revised Physical, - - 1.20 
Maury’s Map Drawing, - - 15 
Holmes’ New History of the U. 8. - 1.00 
Carter’s Elements of General History, - 1.00 


Browne & Holdeman’s Clarendon Dictionary, .45 


Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer, - - .15 
Gildersleeve’'s Latin Grammar, - 1.00 
Perrin’s Ceesar’s Civil War, - - 1.00 
Venable’s Easy Algebra, - - .60 
Venable’s Geometry, - - - 1.40 
Fairbanks’ Business Arfthmetic, - 1.10 


Favorable terms for introduction. Circulars and the Maury 
Pamphlet sent free to all who ask for them. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.. 
19 Murray Street, new York. 

















TEACHERS’ | 1g” “MANUALS 
c SHELDON’S ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
TEACHERS’ Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. MANUALS. 
bl h d school offi ho wish to definite of elementar 
TEACHERS) iri cati nat achitiy Ghat Akan ties ea) MANUALS. 
TEACHERS’ SHELDON’S LESSONS ON OBJECTS. MANUALS. 
TEACHERS.’ . sccoguizfiamone the best tenshers as well nigh indispensable in the proparation of their wort, "Necssry | ~=MANUALS. 
, information is given for two hundred and eighteen Lessons, besides numerous Model 
TEACH ERS’ Lessons fully written out. 407 pages, cloth, sent spears for 1.35. MANUALS. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
TEACHERS’ 4 ’ MANUALS. 
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JOHNSON’S NEW. ILLUSTRATED 





FAMILY ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


With a New Treatise on Physical Geography: by Prof. A. 
Was Awarded the FIRST-PRIZE MEDAL at both Universal Expositions in 


GUYOT, LL. D., 
Paris. 


The Largest, Most Finely Executed, and only Illustrated TOWNSHIP ATLAS OF THE WORLD ever Published. 
ta" The American Maps have been Compiled, Drawn,and Engraved from the most recent and authentic sources, such as the Government Go st 


and I 


niand Surveys and Explorations, and the Foreign portion from the latest and best European Atlases and Charts ; and the 


Statistics have been prepared from the latest Official data by Hon. A. R. Seaffers, LL. D., Librarian of Congress. 
ALSO INCLUDING 


A Dictionary of Religious Denominations, Sects, Parties, and Associations, 
Compiled by PROFESSOR ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D. D., LL. D., Pres. of the Uvion Theological Seminary, New York. 





A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jones St., Near Broadway, New York. 


NEW MAPS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


RELIABLE MEN WANTED. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


January?17,. 1885. 











F. W. DEVOE & OO., 
Cor. Fulton and Wiliam Sts, N ¥ 
Manufacturers & Importers of 


Aniss MAreriits, 


Fine Brashes for Oil and Water Colors, Fine 
red Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Can- 
emy Board, Sculptors’ anton, 
Mathematical Instruments, 
and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fredefick W. Devoe, 
James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
406, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


Baker, Pratt & Co.. 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 Bond St., New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 

AIsoO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Improved Eureka Liquid ° 
which{gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
5» LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 








Special circulars of 
above free on application. 
ustrated Catalogue of 183 con tain- 
ing & ya dovcription of everything for Schools mai!- 
for 25 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond 8St., N. ¥. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, 
ELEMENTARY APPARATUS FOR 
MENSURATION, MECHANICS & PHYSICS, 

Count'ng Blocks, Colored Stic! Cut papers, 
Geometrical forms, Dra + Ret ete. 


Catalogues sent to any teac on application. 
Say what line you wan - 53 


PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. 








best and cheap 
m for 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS ost ‘er 








ey Boston Schoo! Supply 
-|NEW YORK. 4: "v8" $s... piace. | 
PHILA. Pen Schoo! S398 O3y acreet 





6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


SCHOOL AND 
dhasidpetha: cae ee 


E. B. . BENJAMIN, 


and Manufacturer ef 


LABORATORY APPLRATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
——___ lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


NEW YORK, 








'° No. 1, 303, and ‘Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294,389 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 

Falcon, 8'78, 908. pty eterien ol 
e” Sample Cards, Price List, etc., furnished un application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONG, 91 John St., N. Y. 


HENEY HOE, Sole Agent. 





Are ued in ol the Fue Sehook a, Bo. York and 
Schools, etc., throughout the 
BLACK DIAM 


Send for DMiustrated Catalogue. 





SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 
Are used wn ali the Public and private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic I 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York, and pronounced to be the best slating made. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co., 


and Bach 








Philadelphia, and generally adopted b, au the wading 
OND SLATING 





191 Fulton Street, cor. Church, New York. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52x60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY U8. 


We also have an excellent tag of helpful Scien 


tific Books. Send for circu 


tions will do wel) 
— ¥ AGENCY. 
Tremont Place. Boston. 


Tue Sone oF HIAWATHA. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Riverside Literature Series, 


With Notes aud Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 ets. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East i7th Street, New York. 


to apply to SOSTON | rs Oa 











Improved Geographical & Historical Cards 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. S. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind. with our Liberal Terms. 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, South Charleston, Ohic. 
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Something New for Schoo! Entertainments! 


JUS PUBLISHED. 


NEW DIALOGUES. 
By C. M. BARROW. 
Conteimes 27 new dialogues written baa 


for this wor 

They will be found bebepie Seiguptive as 
well as ente are adapted to Inter- 
mi Schools. 
1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Grammar, : and 
See T, "eney © now ofits with 
valuable additions, of oi 


MANUAL OF GIMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By SAMUEL W. MASON 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 

1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 


Either of the pees sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of d aa 

Please send om our catalogue of books for 
School Entertainments. te 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 











You wish to dispose of and we wil) make offer 


for Cash or Exchange. 


WM. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 
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“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piaho making. Hence their 
various styles of . 

GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all lands 
tadorse the Chickering Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
180 Fifth Avenue, 168 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


FSTERBROOK’S “"5rne 


School Numbers: 833. 444, 128, 185, 048. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 sjeha St.. Mew Vert 


ryhend 








Largest makers of Fine Crucible sve! sinthe 

STEEL PAMA wuhety le and a tion suited 
lassortmento emailed onreceiptot 25 

7 


Boid Dy ali deacers Price Lists furnished on 
The Mil w Rrae Ontlery Co., Meriden, Ob 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FuGuiT URE 
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REV. A. P. PEABODY’S 
TRANSLATIONS OF 


Ciceno’s ETHICAL WaITiNes, 


CICERO DE AMICITIA AND 
SCIPIO’S Dream. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


CICERO DE SENECUTE. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cts. 


a ane DE OFFICHIS. i2mo. Cloth, 
1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


Educators, Literary Workers, 
have you thought 
the benefit you 
youl’ derive 





ENTS, a 
knowledge of the 
[ype wniter should be a part of your education 
it will pay you well. 


Send for particulars and testimonials to 
WYKCOFFT, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


FOR EVERY SPEAKER AND SINGER. 
DELSARTE 


System of Oratory. 


Including Voice, Gesture and Expression. 
Fully ulustrated. cloth, $2. postpaid. Address, 


EDGAR 8. WERNER, Editor of “ The Voice,” 
and girls in school 


ae me) MONEY. 


EDUCA TIONAL 








currency for boys 


(stamp ;.) No Postal var 
answer d. 
R. W. McKEE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 
DR, J. W. STEWART, 
23d Street and Uth Ave., 
{f vour teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work Modera Plastic fi) for 
broken down and sensitive teeth a specialty. 
Referto A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHoot JouRNAL 


Used as a Text-Book in Harvard Unive sity, 


Gymnastics of the Voice. 


BASED UPON PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 
A Self-Instructor in the ~_S of the 
a he ae se Sing 
ay Caitan OOaE 


ean” oe weuNER ares tho Py a 

















TEN 7 
490 Hudson St, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHQOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN. { Errors. 
A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


«The price of the ScHOoL JouRNAL for 50 nos. per year, is 
If not paid in advance, $2.50 year; for 3 
ted monthe st proportoate Fate ane 
curren t mouth unless we are otherwise directed. 
3. The JOURNAL is usually mailed tou subscribers on Thursday 
4. The date on name and address label on each paper, shows 
once any change your address and always 
0. at which you are receiving the paper when you 


8. When we notify you that your subscription bas ex- 
Jnoe (1) with Bes: other } : 
Uatewhou you will pay if you camsos at case, or taleon to kasd 


the paper stopped. N 
° Red money by postal oxtee, Graft on New York, or 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 


GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, GEN. WESTERN AGENT, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., J. J. THOMSON, 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. | 151 and 153 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
— o— 
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The Whittier School Build- 
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New York, January 17, 1885. 


Maxims to be good should be as sharp as 
vinegar, a+ short as pie crust, and as true as 
a p:ir of steel-yards. H. W. SHaw. 











Ir is not at all uncommon when visiting a 
place, to receive an invitation to see “‘ our 
excellent school.” Accepting, the visitor 
usually finds himself in front of an imposing 
edifice, which he is expected to admire as an 
‘admirable school.” What’s going on inside 
is often the Jast thing thought of by our en- 
terprising citizen. Of methods of instruction, 
grading, text-books, intelligent discipline, 
he knows little and cares less. To his mind 
excellent brick and good cut-stone, well put 
together, constitute a fine institution. We 
must learn that a good school is not brick 
and mortar, but something that the best 
materials often fail to hold. 


QuITE a notable event occurred in this city 
last Wednesday evening.. It was the first 
appointment of a student to go abroad and 





study art, supplying him with means for the 
purpose for the space of two years. Messrs. 
Harper Brothers, the publishers, and Julius 
Hallgarten each established a fund of $5,000. 
Last year they united the funds, and asked 
for specimen works from art students in this 
country. Mr. E. L. Major, a pupil of the Art 
Students’ League, was the successful com- 
petitor. The trustees of the fund presented 
him a draft for $500, and a liberal steamship 
company takes him back and forth free. 

The selection of one who has been a pupil 
at the Art Students’ League is the best pos- 
sible testimony to the methods there em- 
ployed. A sincere effort is made to study 
art, not to make pictures. The pupils are 
directed towards art—steadily, earnestly and 
wisely. 

A good deal could be said about the almost 
absolute ignorance of art that exists in this 
country. But to the thoughtful teacher these 
questions will be at once suggested : Where 
do we find students of education spending 
two years to acquire a knowledge of a sub- 
ject that is far above art? If a man does 
study education, who will warrant him em- 
ployment? 

Where do we get our material for princi- 
pals and superintendents of schools? Ought 
we not to have such a thing as an Education 
Students’ League? Twenty years ago an 
Art Students’ League was not a possible 
thing. We don’t believe that a league of 
students of education could support itself at 
this time in this country, that boasts so 
much of its schools. We know a good deal 
about schools, but little about education. 





Rev. Dr. TALMAGE says : 

‘It was a very dramatic time at New Orleans, in 
the Exposition rooms, when a telegram was sent 
to the President of the United States at Washing- 


43 | ton, and we waited some fifteen or twenty minutes 


and then the President's answer came back, and 
then the presiding officer waved his handkerchief 
and the signal was sent to Washington that we 
were ready to have the machinery of the Exposi- 
tion started, and the President put his finger on 
the electric button and instantly the great Corliss 
wheel began to move—rumbling, rumbling, rolling, 
rolling. It was overwhelming, and 15,000 people 
clapped and shouted. Just one finger at Washing: 
ton started that vast machinery, hundreds and 
huadreds of miles away, and I thought then as I 
think now, that men sometimes touch influences that 
respond in the far distance, forty years from now, 
fifty years from now, 1,000 years from now, a mil- 
lion years from now—one touch sounding through 

There is somewhat of seoming hyperbole 
here, but yet a great deal of solid truth. 
What far-reaching results have come from 
single events! Influences going out from 
the school-room often become most power- 
ful during succeeding ages. A slight event 
turned the tide of battle at Waterloo, gave 
victory to the English, and will influence 
history for many centuries. Very slight in- 
fluences early shaped the characters of such 
men as Aaron Burr, Arnold, Robespierre, 
and Nero. The causes that shaped the des- 





tinies of Washington, Franklin, Gladstone, 


Bismarck, and Gen. Gordon were at figst in- 
significant. A whole volume might be writ- 
ten on the early history of the men here 
named; but such a book would teach the in- 
calculable power coming from what seems 
to be insignificant influences. A right word 
to-morrow in an obscure school-room, by an 
obscure teacher to a very unpromising 
scholar, may change the destinies of a life, 
perhaps a nation. 


—— 





Can laws make the world better? They 
can restrain, but can they elevate? (‘cn a 
rule promote morality ? Why are pupils re- 
quired to be punctual, obedient, faithful and 
polite? Is it to make them grow better? or 
is it to keep them from making others worse? 
The whole theory of the necessity of law- 
making needs to be understood by teachers. 
Are we opposed to laws? By no means. 
They are a necessity, but only on account of 
our very imperfect state. When the world 
becomes perfect no laws will be enacted, and 
no courts of justice orga iized, prisons will 
be forgotten, and punishment a thing of the 
past. You say, “This time can never come.” 
Perbaps, but the better we become the fewer 
laws wil] be made, fewer restraints needed. 
A school that can be governed by few laws 
isa school th: t governs itself—a good school. 
A school that needs no rules is perfect. 
What is necessary to perfection of order in 
a school ? 

1. What is right must be known. 

2. It must be followed voluntarily. 

3. The teacher must be trusted as an ex» 
positor of what is right. 

4. This implies a teachable spirit. A dis 
cussion is often:an excellent thing, but it 
must be carefully guarded. It will do great 
harm unless in it there is a proper spirit. 

Perfect government forbids : 

1. The use of force. 

It is often necessary, but on account of 
some imperfection somewhere. 

2. Scolding and threatening. The conse- 
quences of an evil course may be pointed 
out, but never should the teacher say, “If 
you do this you will be punished.” Never 
say, ‘‘ Lon’t mark on the sides of the school- 
house, or put stones in the chimney.” The 
pointing out of supposable cases of wrong 
doing expects the doing of wrong. Punish 
after the wrong is done if necessary, but 
never anticipate a crime by publishing its 
penalty. 

3. Talking about evil in others ; opening 
the album of wicked scenes. In this con- 
sists the harm of wicked papers and em- 
blazoned saloons. They suggest wrong. 
Keep evil knowledge away from the minds 
of the young. 

A good disciplinarian will : 

1. Expect right doing. 

2. Encourage right efforts by judicious 
commendation. 

3. Be an example himself of what he wants 
others to do, He will go ahead and say, 
‘‘Come”; not behind and cry, “ Go along. 





It is easy to lead and hard to drive. 
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A PRINCIPAL is wanted in a thriving Minnesota 
town. Salary $1,400,—perhaps $1,500. Write at 
once to the editors of the ScHOoL JOURNAL. 





THE next meeting’ of the Passaic Co. Teachers’ 
Association will be. held at Paterson, Saturday, 
Jan. 17, at 10 a.m. W. H. Barry, Prest. 





Tus week we publish brief memorial exercises 
for Franklin’s and ‘jWebster’s birthdays, which 
occur on the 17th and 18th of Jan., respectively. 





WE have received the first number of Dakota 
School Journal; Henry Hoffman, editor, Blunt, 
Dak., Gen. W. H. H. Beadle, is Supt. Public In- 
struction. ° 


WE call the attention of our readers to a few 
PROBLEMS in another column of this issue. They 
will afford a little interesting thinking to thought- 
ful scholars. 





* 


Tue Board of Trustees of the Indiana University, 
at their meeting December 19th, by unanimous 
vote elected Professor David S. Jordan President 
of the State University. 








Two new educational papers have recently made 
their appearance—the Educational News, Harris- 
burg, by Dr. A. N. Raub; and the Educational 
Weekly, Toronto, Canada. The JoURNAL extends 
congratulations on their healthy start in life. 





ProF, Thomas M. Balliet, formerly Supt. of Carbon 
County, Pa,, but now a member of Col. Parker's 
Faculty at Normal Park Tll., has just completed 
his twelfth engagement in Pennsylvania. After 
filling two more he may take a trip to the World’s 
Fair for much needed rest. From all directions 
we hear only words of praise for this rising young 
institute worker. 





Art the meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of School Commissioners, to be held at Utica, 
Jan. 2ist, 22nd, and 28rd, the following topics will 
be discussed. ‘‘The State Teacher’s Reading Cir- 
cle,” by Jerome Allen; ‘‘Geography in Public 
Schools,” by Supt. Charles T. Barnes; ‘‘State Aid 
to Education,” by Com. J. T. Lusk; ‘‘ The Rural 
School and How to Improve it,” by Supt. Edward 
Wait. 


Tue true spirit of devotion to duty is found in 
the words of General Gordon: ‘‘I would give my 
life for these poor blacks,” he said. ‘‘How can I 
help feeling for them? Every nightI used to pray 
that God would lay on me the burden of their sins, 
and crush me with it, instead of these poor people.” 
It was the expectation that he could do them some 
good that influenced his relation to the Egyptian 
Government, and he showed it in his project of 
cutting up the slave trade by the roots at the head 
waters of the Congo, while waiting to establish a 
decent goverment at the head waters of the Nile. 








Supt. W. 8S. Mack of Molin, IIll., proposes to hold 
an Industrial Exhibit of the schvols under his 
charge on the 28th of March. Among the articles 
exhibited will be mechanical contrivances, furni- 
ture, clothing, useful articles, bread, cake, fancy 
needlework, wood-carving, ornamental articles, 
drawings, designs, carpentry, plain hand sewing, 
decorations, and paintings. Special prizes will be 
given by different citizens and firms of the city for 
some of the best products in the classes enumerated. 
This is an excellent plan, worthy of general adop- 
tion. It is a practical suggestion towards solving 
the question of industrial education. 





Mayor Low of Brooklyn, in his recent message 
says in regard to.educational matters that he is in- 
clined to fix the minimum age at which children 
must be received in the public schools at six in- 
stead of five years. He also thinks that there are 
two directions especially in which the Brooklyn 
schools ought to move—in the directions of the 
kindergarten for the little children and of in- 
dustrial education for older boys and girls. He 
recommends the teaching of sewing to the girls as 
a part of their public school course. 


THE New York State Keformatory at Elmira, is 
an excellent school. This is not a free advertise- 
ment, for the terms of admission to this institution 
are not altogether commendable to applicants, but 
when once a young man is enrolléd, he mayybe cer- 
tain of receiving good treatment and a thorough 
education. The corps of instructors for the winter 
term are: Dr. D. R. Ford (Elmira College), ratural 
sciences; Chas. A. Collin, Esq., philosophy; Prin- 
cipal James R. Monks (Elmira Academy), history 
and civil government; F. Thornton Macaulay, 
School Secretary, English literature and mathe- 
matics. Principals A. D. Whitney, A. W. Norton, 
B. W. Tice; Mr. F. H. Mills, telegraphy and 
stenography; Mr. Jentz, tailors’ cutting. 





Joun Boy eg, late Principal of Grammar School 
No. 74, and one of the most highly respected 
teachers, died at his residence in this city, 
January 7. Mr. Boyle was born in Ireland about 
57 years ago, and educated with a view of becom- 
ing a school teacher. While still very young he 
became a teacher in his native country, but left 
Ireland when he was 18 years of age, came to New 
York and began to teach in the grammar school in 
Marion street. In 1871 he became Principal of 
School No. 59. On Monday evening he contracted 
a severe cold, which led into an attack of pneu- 
monia and caused his death, Mr. Boyle was a man 
of the strictest integrity and of unimpeachable 
character. His particular fitness for the vocation 
he adopted was recognized by all his associates. 





Ir was our privilege a few days since to meet 
the superintendent and principals of the Paterson, 
N. J., Public Schools. Supt. Meleney, formerly a 
principal at Newark, is doing excellent work. He 
is fully committed to the principles of the ‘‘New 
Education,” and is doing as much as possible to in 
troduce its improved methods into the schools un- 
der his supervision. He recently read a paper be- 
fore the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, a 
portion of which we hope soon to publish. Many 
of the city principals have been a long time in the 
harness, They are as faithful and intelligent a 
body of educators as can be found in our country. 
Their names with the times of service are as fol- 
lows: 


Alfred H. Decker, 

Miles J. Corse, 

Samuel B. Brands, 

Wm. H. Barry, 

Orestes M. Brands, 

J. A. Rein , 

Abraham G. Ryerson, 

Emilie F. Perry, 

Franklin Thorn, 

Alex. 8. Wilson, 

Wm. J. Slattery, 

Wm. J. Rogers, 27 27 
Mr. Reinbart is teacher of the Normal Training 

Class, Theory of Education, and Principles. 


IN PATERSON. TOTAL EXPERIENCE. 





In this week’s JOURNAL we publish another 
article by Supt. Calkins. Teachers will do well to 
attend carefully to one so eminently qualified to in- 
struct them His remark ina former issue that 
‘exercises for teaching reading should be made a 
series of language lessons,” is a truth first stated 
by Dr. Calkins, and is becoming more and more 
recognized by our best teachers and authors. In 
the same article he insists upon the pupil ‘clearly 
perceiving the relations between things, their vocal 
signs, and their visible signs.” In this sentence is 
contained the very essence of truth. It is a funda- 
mental principle in educational science which can- 
not be too strongly or too often reiterated. We 
are glad, also to notice that Dr. Calkins attacks 
the idea that little children must of necessity learn 
little words. Young pupils he says ‘ will learn the 
words cake, bread, milk, chair, slate, and even 
dinner and breakfast, more readily than they learn 
can, ran, tan, cat, rat, let, met, pet, which repre- 
sent to them sounds, with little or no association 
with things and thoughts.” 

We are certain our readers appreciate these and 
similar articles, and rejoice with us in our being 
able to place such valuable thoughts before the 





public, 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
NORMAL TEACHING. 


THOUGHTLESSNESS IN PUPILS. 
By Asst. Supt. N. A. CaLKINs. 


Notes of a lecture given before the Primary Teachers of 
Bro oklyn. 


The topic choseu for my remarks on this occasion 
is. How can Thoughtlessness of Pupils be Removed : 
Permit me to state at the outset that I have no in. 
fallible remedy to offer you for eradicating this bane 
of the school-room,and extracting a thorn so trouble. 
some to the teacher. I propose, rather, an attempt 
to aid you in finding some means for securing the 
attention of your pupils and diminishing their 
thoughtlessness, by giving a few illustrations of 
methods that may be used in teaching. 

First, let us inquire—What is thoughtlessness ; 
and whence doth it come ¢ 

Thoughtlessness is the result of inattention. It 
appears in many forms; in that of carelessness, 
heedlessness, negligence, dullness, stupidity. It 
is the father of that self-convicting excuse, ‘| 
didn’t think.” It is not only the bane of the school, 
but in its waywardness it has over-run the land 
like the weeds of wind-sown seeds. Itis a source 
of misfortune in every occupation of life. It causes 
collisions on railways, wrecks steamers, burns 
houses, scatters pestilence, ruins health, and 
teads to poverty. Where is the source of this 
fountain of evil? Whence doth thoughtlessness 
come ? 

It may come from neglect of proper sense de- 
velopment in early childhood. It may come from 
later unfavorable environments that repress in- 
tellectual activity. It may come from requiring 
the child to do things in a mechanical routine 
which allows him to neglect special attention to 
the subject of instruction. It may come from 
school exercises that do not lead the child to think 
of what he sees, hears, feels, etc. It is sometimes 
developed by the teacher whose pupils are most 
afflicted with it—not developed purposely, of 
course, and probably not even knowingly—thought- 
lessly developed ;—yet it cometh, nevertheless, and 
remaineth with such teachers. I¢ is not always an 
inheritance from the teachers of classes below. 

It is a serious fact that thoughtlessness increases 
by continuance, and becomes fixed by habit; and 
the sad result is that the thoughtless boy and gir! 
become the careless man and woman. 

In view of what thoughtlessness is, and whence 
it may come, each teacher may well ask.—How 
can J remove the thoughtlessness of my pupils ’ 

I might answer your inquiry by telling you: to 
arrest the attention of your pupils, and hold it to 
the subject of the lesson. Butin turn, you might 
ask me: How can I arrest the attention of heedless 
pupils ? and how shall I hold their attention to any 
subject long enough to cause it to make the proper 
impression on their minds ? 

Allow me to inquire: Do your pupils take an 
unusual interest in any subject of instruction? If 
so, does that unusual interest come as the influence 
of the subject itself? May it not be due chiefly to 
the special manner in which you present that sub- 
ject to your pupils? Might not some changes in 
your manner of teaching other subjects increase the 
pupil’s interest, and lead them to give more thought- 
ful attention to your instruction ? 

Please to bear in remembrance that interest and 

attention go hand in hand, Awaken the interest of 
a pupil, and you will arrest his attention. Con 
tinue the interest of a pupil, and you will hold his 
attention. 
’ While it is not possible to present any mode of 
teaching a given subject that will be the best mode 
for all pupils, yet there are general principles 
which should guide in the selection of fit methods 
for teaching any particular class of pupils. Among 
such principles are the following: 

The influence of things upon mind, and of mind 
upon things, educates. , 

Real knowledge begins in personal experience. 
That which the pupil does himself educates him. 

The value of words to the learner depends upon 
his previous possession of the ideas which the words 

Continued on page 88—last column, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. a some 
THE WHITTIER SCHOOL BUILDING, DEN- 


VER, COLORADO. ©. :: 


By Sup’t. Aaron Gove. ‘ 

The problem of constructing a twelVe-room 
building at a reasonable cost, with, ample, floor 
space, light surface, and air space, cqnifortably 
warmed and ventilated, 2 
and with convenient ar- 
rangement of rooms, has 
not yet been completely 
solved. 

We here present plans 
of one of the Denver 
houses, which in the light 
of two years experience, 
isa comfortable and 
convenient twelve-room 
house with single siitings 
for 650 pupils. 

The school is in charge 
of one Principal. It is 
expected that he will dc- 
vote at least one-half of 
his time to personal su- 
pervision in the several 
rooms. To make this 
possible, the class which 
he regularly instructs 
must have desks in a 
room in which are seated 
the classes of one other 
teacher. That is, the 
Principal ranks as one- 
half a teacher in class ; 
instruction. Then of the at 


ot 
“Othe ' 


SO Se cae 


=. 


twelve rooms, one must be larger than the others. | common to all houses erected in this district since 
Eleven of the rooms are 28 by 33 feet, each seated | 1874, is the large interior hall or corridor. That, in 
for 54 pupils, 9 rows, 6 in arow. A room 28 feet| this house, is 38 by 83 feet. 


wide brings each pupil within the vieual angle of 


E.—School Rooms, 28x33 feet. ¥.~Oesraber, 38,4x83 feet. : F.—Corridor, 38 4 
H.—Teacher’s ther eeutke. estibules, 8.7 wide. The four outside doors P.—Cloak Halls, 4.6x18. 


the teacher. The light is always and only from) and ample hal! 


the left of the pupil, the windows reaching well to 


room for the adjustment of clothing. A third door 
opens from the angle of each room into the hall. 
The twelfth room marked on the plan B is seated 
for 63 pupils, 7 rows, 9in a row. With the classes 
of the regular teacher of the room is seated the 
class of the Principal. When both are instructing, 





the recitation room marked T is used by one. 








An important feature of this building, which is | 
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Some builders and some parsimonious people 
complain that these im- 
mense halls are a waste 
of mat:rial and space. 
We claim that as an 
agent in maintaining a 
uniform and equable tem- 
perature throughout the 
house, both in summer 
and winter, and what is 
more important still, as 
a means of furnishing an 
abundance of pure air to 
pupils, this feature is of 
extraordinary value. It 
will be noticed that each 
room has three doors. It 
is the custom habitually 
to work with these three 
doors open, thus making 
the hall atmosphere and 








pass down the stairs and through the outside door. 
The lower floor rooms are out as the upper floor 
reaches the foot of the stairs. ; 

The heating is by steam, both direct and indirect - 
the formereis used only in extraordinarily cold 
weather, a very few days each year and in the 
mornings before nine o'clock. In the indirect heat- 
ing, which is used during the occupancy of the 
house, the fresh air is ad- 
mitted at the four corners, 
passes through the base- 
ment in a shaft 4 feet 
square, thence in lateral 
shafts over heated steam 
coils, thence to the room 
registers. All windows 
are surmounted by glass 
transoms, hinged at the 
bottom and opening to- 
ward the room. By the 
use of a patented metallic 
rod these transoms are 
adjusted to any angle, 
placing the air of the 
room in immediate com 
munication with that out- 
side, and yet making the 
connection so far above 
the people in the room, 
and so near the ceiling 
as to avoid danger from 
drafts. The lower sashes 
are never needfully rais- 
ed. 

The usual exit for foul 
air from the baseof the 
room is provided’ by.a 
register connecting directly with the large air 
shaft, within which is a steam coil to comipel an 
upward draft. My recent observation makes me 
believe that this coil should be well towards the 
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the school room atmos- 
phere the same in purity 
and temperature. These 
doors are closed only dur- 
ing concert exercises. 

With four outside doors 
at the four coraers the 
air in the hall can be 
changed in a few minutes, 
if necessary; practically, 
this has never been found 
necessary, except when a 
cooler atmosphere is de- 
sired. 

From no room in the 
building can the pupils 
look through a door at the 
pupils of another room. 


with the wide staircase 


and rapid. One and a half minutes is the usual 


the ceiling. To each room is connected, by doors, | time spent in emptying the house from the time the 
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PLAN OF SECOND Fioor. 








E.—School Rooms, 28x33 feet. B.—School Room, 35.6x33.4 feet. 
‘83 feet. A 


.~—Teacher's Piat forms. 
RK.—Principal’s Office & Recitation Room, 13x19 
T.—Recitation Room, 13x19. 


room makes ingress and egresseasy top of the shaft, but I can give no philosophical rea- 


son, nothing but observation. 
The janitor’s dwelling is in convenient and com- 


two cloak rooms, one for each sex. It is important| first signal sounds; a little care will accomplish it fortable rooms in the basement. This is rendered 
that girls may always have a private dressing|in one minute. Four files of pupils comfortably ' possible and healthy only by Denver's dry climate. 
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Dampness in cellars is unknown. In lowland 
cities, janitors should not live in basements. 

The building contains for each pupil’s use 618 
‘cubic feet of ‘air space, 39.94 Square feet of floor 
space and 2.91 square feet of light ce, and 
cost $50,452. The cost of the house should be care- 
fully noted; for the cost of many houses of the 
same capacity is known to me to largely exceed 
this, and yet every foot of lumber, glass, etc., in 
our houses is transported over 1,000 miles by rail. 
The building is of brick with stone trimmings, has 
a frontage of 147 feet and is 104 feet deep It con- 
tains twelve school rooms, a recitation room, Prin- 
cipal’s office and janitor’s dwelling. It is heated 
by steam. The inside finish is of polished hard 
wood, as are all the Denver school houses. The 
basement is floored throughout, and cement walks 
extend around the entire premises. The cost price 
given above includes iron fence round the lot (half 
block) cement walks, out houses, etc., every thing 
in complete readiness for school except furniture, 
which cost about $2,000. 

A similar description of one of our five eight- 
room houses will be given at some future time. 
An eight-room house makes it possible to avoid 
some defects of a twelve-room house, and reduces 
the cost of the building to $30,000” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEMPERAMENTS IN EDUCATION. 


MIND ARTICLE.—NO, XVIII. 


Note:—It is wrong to confound the study of 
temperament with the study of phrenology. The 
one takes cognizance of the entire body, the other 
confines its inquires to cranial and facial develop- 
ment. 


It cannot be denied that individual differences 
come from permanent bodily and mental peculiari- 
ties. Every one knows that different amounts of 
stimulus or exciting force is. needed to call forth 
a given quantity of feeling in two cases. In the 
school-room teachers are daily comparing pupils 
with respect to the intensity and duration of a 
feeling under precisely the same circumstances. 
What moves one to great exertion is hardly per- 
ceived by another. There are certain susceptibili- 
ties antecedent to activity. One child has astrong 
will power, but no sympathy; another has great 
feeling, but weak will material. In general, in- 
tensity of feeling is closely connected with strength 
of will, but not always. Weare compelled to make 
each child the subject of special study. Just as 
the portrait painter gives to each person before 
him individual attention, so must the teacher. 
The true teacher is an artist in a grander, higher, 
better sense than any painter, however perfect 
he can possibly be. He cannot classify all on the 
basis of their attainments in a certain branch of 
study. Better considerations, drawn from the 
nature of mental and bodily activities govern class 
arrangement and grading In doing this he must 
have the perfect freedom of an artist. How 
absurd it would be for a board of directors to 
dictate to a sculptor where he shall cut his marble; 
equally absurd is it for any one not a true teacher 
to assume to dirvct the artist-teacher in the classifi- 
cation of his pupils. Freedom that comes from 
thorough knowledge must never be abridged. 

HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

1. Determine the temperaments of your pupils. 
The difficulties will be found in those of mixed 
character. No one can mistake a pure nervous, 
sanguine, bilious, or lymphatic child : but, the truth 
is, such unadulterated specimens are seldom found. 
It is the mixed species that will give trouble. 

1. Having determined, to the best of your ability, 
the predominating temperament, treat each child 

_ according to the following rules. 

a. Do not put two pupils of the same tempera- 
ment together. 

b. Ask more questions of the lymphatic than the 
nervous. 

c. Do not point out publicly to the nervous child 
his mistakes. Suggest quietly. 

d. Speak quietly and slowly in a natural tone 
of voice to the nervous girl; a little more emphasis 
can be used in addressing the lymphatic boy. 


Do not say to the nrrvcus girl. “Sit down”— 
“Don’t jump around so much”—‘“ Don’t ask so 
many questions.” It will do no good. A quiet, 
kind remark, in a quite tone of voice, or simply a 
motion of the hand, will be sufficient. 

e. Bear a great deal from the nervous without 
complaint. Scolding is mental arsenic to the sanguine 
—nervous pupil. A few emphatic remarks will often 
do the stolid boy good, but let them be made to him 
alone. : 

f. Anervous-sanguine child will bear a great deal 
of firm government. Don’t be afraid to say, 
quietly, but firmly and kindly, ‘“‘No.” Tears will 
flow; angry, hasty words very likely, be uttered, 
but don’t mind; keep cool, collected, and firm; say 
little, and that little kindly, in a quieting tone of 
voice. The shower will pass,and with the tear- 
drop on the cheek the penitent regret will follow. 

g. If the bilious temperament is mixed with a 
little lymphatic and a little nervous, there will 
often be difficulty of a serious nature. Outbursts 
of passion will not pass pleasantly away, but there 
will be sulkiness, moroseness, backbiting and a dis- 
position to stir up mischief. This needs careful 
treatment. The best way to treat such cases as 
these is, (1) ask the doing of a favor; (2) show 
confidence by assigning some special work where 
itis possible; (3) talk ‘alone, and in a natural but 
decided tone of voice awaken the conscience; (4) be 
unyielding in action, but use great care how you 
threaten or promise, or seem anxious to obtain per. 
sonal favor; (5) if you have been wrong, say soina 
manly manner, but not in a craven spirit; (6) keep 
the reins as in driving horses, in your own hands; 
(7) ask a first-class horse-trainer how he deals with 
a balky horse, and apply his wisdom to the child. 

h. Because a lymphatic child is apparently stub- 
born, be careful you do not mistake his motive. 
A nervous teacher trying to move a phlegmatic 
boy to action by more nervousness is a ridiculous 
sight. The immobility of the one is only matched 
by the impatience of the other. 

#, The temperaments most injured by injudicious 
teachers are the bilious and nervous. The san- 
guine and lymphatic will stand uninjured a great 
amount of abuse. 

Many a bilious boy has been sent to the state’s 
prison, if not to the gallows, by ignorart teachers. 
GENERAL NOTES. 

1. Be certain you understand your child before 
you punish. 

2. Be certain the child understands you before 
you blame him. 

3. General complaining remarks before the whole 
school are always out of place. No two pupils 
hear them alike. 

4. The child of slow comprehension, sluggish 
movements, may, in the long run, come out ahead. 

5. The least hopeful temperament is the pure bil- 
ious-lymphatic, when it has been subjected to 
wrong influences at home or in the street. 

6. The most hopeful temperament is the nervous- 
lymphatic, when it has been properly trained at 
home, or by associates. 

7. Only by slow degrees can permanent changes 
be effected in temperament. Se patient, but eter- 
nally persistent. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE MIND CLASS. 


(See JOURNAL Dec, 20.) 

1, Into how many parts is Psychology divided ? 

2. With which part have we todo? Why? 

3. What is Anthropology ? 

4. State its value to the mind student. 

5. Name the three great races and tell how they 
differ. 

6. Which race presents the highest type ? Why ? 

7. What is temperament ? 

8. How is temperament modified ? 

9. What is your temperament ? 

10. State your mental characteristics. 

a, Memory. 0. Imagination. c. Apprehension. 
d. Treatment of an enemy. ¢. Prevailing motives. 
f. Hastiness. g. Resentment, A. Affection. 

Note,—Make this examination honestly and care- 
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THOUGHTLESSNESS IN PUPILS—CONTINUED. 





represent. Words that represent no ideas to him 
are not knowledge. 

Proper exercises of a mental or moral power 
increases its strength, and gives clearness of per- 
ception and certainty of knowledge. 

Activity is a Jaw of childhood Methods of 
teaching should provide for the proper exercise of 
the pupil’s activity in connection with the sub- 
ject to be learned. 

Right methods of education make the pupil an 
active doer, not a passive receiver; and make him 
learn directly from things and acts, and becdme 
his own teacher. 

Wher the child enters school, and whenever he 
comes into a given class, he has already gathered 
througli personal experierce more or less knowledge 
of things, and many single facts more or l¢ss imper- 
fectly known, relating to a multitude of subjects, 
including those embraced in the special course of 
instruction for the class in which he is placed. 

The teacher should first discover what facts the 
child already knows pertaining to the subject of 
the lesson to be given, and, ascertaining the need of 
the pupil, awaken in him a desire to satisfy it, then 
lead him to the source of supply, and teach him 
to help himself. 

The manner of teaching- that is, the usual way 
in which the teacher does the work- has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the attention of the pupils, and 
upon the success of the teacher. A magnefic man- 
ner makes attentive pupils. The attention of chil- 
dren should be attracted, not forced. 

Activity on the part of the teacher is one means 
for securing attention: and constant employment 
of the pupils isa means for keeping their attention. 
Partial attention of pupils indicates imperfect 
teaching. Training your pupils to do exactly what 
you request them to do—no more, vo kss— is an 
excellent means of fixing habits: f attention. Such 
training may be made a part of the manner of con- 
ducting each exercixe in the school. 

Changes in the manner of directing attention to 
the lesson, and changes in the language used, may 
be made means of securing the attention of pupils. 

Requiring accuracy of statement by the pupils is 
a@ means for training them in habits of attention. 

Teachers who are intelligently guided by the 
principles already set forth, and who carefully fit 
the modes of teaching to the ascertained conditions 
of their pupils, need have no fear lest some much- 
talked of system will not be adhered to in their 
teaching. The best method of teaching is that 
which best fits and adheres to the condition and 
needs of the pupils to be taught. 

Hoping, in view of what has been said, that you 
will understand the purpose of the methods which 
I may present, and perceive their relation to the 
removal of thoughtlessness from pupils. I will pro- 
ceed to illustrate a few methods by means of tlie 
blackboard. My purpose in doing this is not to 
give vou methods to be copied literally, but rather 
an attempt to hold before you a class-room exer. 
cise in such a manner that you will be able to see 
what you can do with a similar lesson for your 
own pupils; and how to do it in accordance with 
the spirit of the illustration given, and of its in. 
tended influence on the pupils, Therefore, in the 
remembrance of what you see and hear concern- 
ing the methods shown you, let vour chief endeav- 
ors be to follow them in spirit, rather than by mere 
imitation. 

” * * = 





THE booming of cannen and shrieking of steam 
whistles announced to the people of Washington 
that the capstone of the Washington monument 
had been successfully laid. Shortly afterward the 
block which forms the apex of the pyramidal roof 
of the highest structure raised by human hands 
was set in its place, and an American flag was seen 
floating from the head of the staff above it. The 
official ceremonies to mark the comple.ion of the 
monument will take place on February 22, the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of Washing: 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A SONG OF JANUARY. 


Where have you been this long, long time, 
First month of all the year? 
Your story tell in pleasant rhyme— 
We 're anxious all to hear 
But stay ! you look so very cold— 
Pray warm yourself awhile ! 
Then, having warmed, your tale unfold, 
And raise in us a smile. 
**Cold I love, no fire I need 
To cheer and comfort me ! 
I’m happy now, tho’ true indeed, 
I sometimes sadness see. 
O’er all the round, round world I've been 
And carried in my train 
Both joys and sorrows, days serene 
And now I’m here again !” 








For the SCHOOL JouRNAL. 
WEBSTER EXERCISE. 


A tablet like the following may be placed before the school. 








DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Born Jan. 18, 1782. 
Died Oct. 24, 1852. 





1. Daniel Webster was born in the town of Salisbury, 
N. H. His parents were poor, the country wild and 
thinly populated ; the schools scarce and open but a 
few months during the year. 

2. Daniel’s mother taught him to read, and he at- 
tended the village school a few months in winter; his 
father and some others established a small circulating 
library whose contents Daniel rapidly devoured. 

8. At the age of fourteen his father sent him to the 
academy at Exeter, but finding the expense too great 
was obliged to take him out. He then studied with the 
clergyman and made rapid progress. 

4. When fifteen he entered Dartmouth College, gradu- 
ated when nineteen and began to study law ; but being 
pressed by poverty stopped and taught school a year; 
went to Boston and finished his law course and was ad- 
mitted to the bar when twenty-three years of age. 

5. Seven years afterward he was electe’ to Congress, 
and his first speech produced such an effect that compe- 
tent judges predicted a career of fame for him. He 
rapidly fulfilled their propheci: s. 

DECLAMATION. 

From speech on “ Foot’s Resolution,” delivered in the Senate 
Jan. 26th and 27th, 1830, 

I shall not acknowledge that the honorable member 
goes before me in regard for whatever of distinguished 
talent, or distinguished character, South Carolina can 
produce. I claim part of the honor. I partake in the 
pride of her great names. I claim them for country- 
men, one and all, the Laurenses, the Rutledges, the 
Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions, Americans all, 
whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines 
than their talents and patriotism were capable of being 
circums: ribed within the same narrow limits. Sir, 
does he suppose it in his pawer to exhibit a Carolina 
name so bright as to produce envy in my bosom? No, 
Sir, increased gratification and delight rather. I thank 
God, that, if [ am gifted with litule of the spirit which 
is able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, 
as I trust, of the other spirit, which would drag angels 
down. When I shall be found, Sir, in my place here in 
the Senate or else where, to sneer at public merit, be- 
cause it happens to spring up beyond the little limits of 
my own State or neighborhood ; when I refuse, for any 
such cause or for any cause, the homage due to Aweri- 
can talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to 
liverty and the country ; or, if I see an uncommon en- 
downment of Heaven, if I see extraordinary capacity 
and virtue, in any son of the south, and if moved by 
local prejudice and gangrened by state jealousy, I get 
up here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just charac- 
ter and just fame, may my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth ! 

DECLAMATION. 

From ar argument delivered in the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, in the Gerard Case, Feb. 20, 1844. 

We will suppose the case of a youth of eighteen, who 
has just left his school, and has gone through an edu- 
cation of philosophical morality. He comes then into 
the world to chose his religious tenets. 

The very next day, perhaps, after leaving school, he 
comes into a court of law to give testimony as a wit- 





ness. Sir, I protest that by such a system he would 
be disfranchised. He is asked, ‘‘ What is your religion?” 
His reply is, “O, I have not yet chosen any; I am 
going to look around, and see which suits me best.” 
He is asked, ‘“‘Are you a Christian?’ He. replies, 
“‘ That involves religious tenets, and as yet I have not 
been allowed to entertain any.” Again, “Do you be- 
lieve in a future state of rewards and punishments?” 
And he answers, “That involves sectarian contro- 
versies, which have been carefully kept from me.” 
“Do you believe in the existence of a God?’ He 
answers that there are clashing doctrines involved 
m these things, which he has been t to have 
nothing to do with ; that the belief in the existence of a 
God, being one of the first questions in religion, he is 
shortly about to think of that proposition. Why, Sir, 
it is vain to talk about the destructive tendency of such 
a system ; to argue upon it is to insult the understand- 
ing of every man; it is mere, sheer, low, ribald, vulgar 
deism, and infidelity ! 
DECLAMATION. 

delivered in commemorstion of the lives and 

services Joye AS Agus and Thomas Jefferson, Faneuil Hall, 
ug. 

“Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at independence. 
But there’s a Divinity which shapes our ends. The in- 
justice of England has driven us to arms ; and, blinded 
to her own interest for our good, she has obstinately 
persisted, till independence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, 
then, should we defer the Declaration? Is any man so 
weak as now to hope for a reconciliation with England, 
which shall leave either safety to the country and its 
liberties, or safety to his own life and his own honor? 

DECLAMATION. 

Frow the same speech as the last. 

Whatever may be our fate, be assured, that this Dec- 
laration will stand. 

It may cost treasure, and it may cost blood; but it 
will stand, and it will richly compensate for both 
Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the bright- 
ness of the future, asthe sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our 
graves, our children will honor it. They will celebrate 
it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, and 
illuminations. On its annual return they will shed 
tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, but of exultation, of 
gratitude and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the 
hour is come. My judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and all 
that Iam, and all that I hope, in this life, I am now 
ready here to stake upon it; and I leave off as I 
begun; that live or die, survive or perish, I am for the 
Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment. In- 
dependence now, and Independence forever. 





Forthe SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
FRANKLIN EXERCISE. 





CONSISTING OF A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND EXTRACTS 
FROM ‘‘ POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC.—For Jan. 17th. 

1. Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, in 1706. 
His father was a tallow-chandler, and he was too poor 
to give his son an education. 

2. When he was ten years old, he was taken from 
school to help in cutting wicks for the candles and filling 
the moulds. 

8. After two years of this work he learned the printer’s 
trade, when he had an opportunity to indulge his pas- 
sion for reading. 

4. He afterwards went to Philadelphia where he pub- 
lished the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Gazette,” and an almanac 
which he called ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

5. This almanac contained beside calendars, of 
his best writings, which have since passed into 

6. Franklin founded a library in Philadelphia which 
has since become one of the largest in the United States. 

7. He was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and held many important public offices. 

8. In philosophy he made many investigations, and 
invented the lightning rod. 

9. Bancroft, the historian, says of Franklin :—‘* He 
never spoke a word too soon; he never spoke a word 
too late ; he never spoke a word too much; he never 
failed to speak the right word in the right place.” 

Eztracts from Poor Richard's Almenac. 

10. ‘‘God helps them that help themselves.” 

11. “‘ The sleeping fox catches no poultry.” 


12. “Lost time is never found again, and what we 
call time enough always proves little enough.” 

18¢“‘ Early tasbed and early to rise makes'a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

14, “ There are no gains without pains.” 

15. “ Little strokes fell great oaks.” 

16. “‘If you would have your business done, go; if 
not, send.” 

17. “‘ He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.” 

18. “‘ Want of care does more damage than want of 
knowledge.” 

19. ‘‘ Many a little makes a mickle.” 

20. “A small leak will sink a great ship.” 

21. “If you would know the value of money go and 
try to borrow some, for he who goes a borrowing, goes 
& sorrowing.” 

22. “‘ For age and want save while you may ; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 

23. “* They that won’t be counselled, can't be helped.’ 

24. ‘“‘A word to the wise is enough.” 

25. “ Diligence is the mother of good luck.” 

26. ‘‘ Constant dropping wears away stones.” 

27. ‘* Plough deep while sluggards sleep, 

And you shall have corn to sell and to keep.” 

28. ‘‘Get what you can, and what you get, hold ; 

"Tis the stone that turns all your lead to gold.” 

29. “Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor 
wears, while the used key is always bright.” 

80. “Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee.” 

$1. “It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright.” 

82. “‘ Dost thou love hfe, then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

838. ‘‘ One to-day is worth two to-morrows.” 

34. ‘‘ Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain 
leisure, and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour.” 

85. ‘‘Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” 

86. ‘Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
things easy.” 

87. Franklin’s Epitaph: (Written by himself.) 

The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
Stript of its lettering and gilding,) 
Lies here, food for worms. 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost ; 
For it will, as he believed, appear once more, 
In a new and more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended by the Author.” 
All, together. 
‘* Great as a statesman, as a patriot true, 
Courteous in manners, yet exalted, too ; 
A stern republican,—by kings caressed, 
Modest,—by nations in his memory blessed.” 


AN EXERGISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 








Read and correctly pronounce all the words in 
the following sentences. 


The root of the difficulty was a pile of soot allowed 
to accumulate on the roof. 

The rise of the waters has injured the rice crop, 
and it may be expected that the price will rise. 

He had moved his goods to the depot, but his 
friends bade him not be discouraged, as he would 
soon be acclimated if he would only stay. 

He is an aspirant for Asiatic honors. 

The disputants seemed to be conversant with the 
question, and, if not good financiers, they were, at 
least, familiar with the problem of finance. 

The irrefragable evidence that he was the sole 
cause of the altercation indisputably fastened on 
him the responsibility for the irreparable damage. 

His conduct was indicatory of the blatant black- 
guard, but his complaisant coadjutor, with his in- 
comparable complacency, was even more danger- 
ous. 

The physician, after a careful diagnosis, pro- 
nounces the patient to be suffering from bronchitis, 
gastritis, periostitis and meningitis, caused by the 
prevalence of mephicis, and has prescribed mor- 
phine. 





THERE cannot be a more glorious object in ail 
creation than a human being, replete with benevo- 
lence, meditating in what manner he might render 
himself most acceptable to his Creator, by doing 
most good to His creatures, — FIELDING. 
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For the Bondo. Jounnat. TABLE TALK. LETTERS. 
BLACKBOARD DRAWINw&. 
: "It seems to be a “helpful” time. Here is a little from | , The Baitor will reply to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
W. N. Hut, Cedar Falls, State Normel Sek a teacher. in Newark, N. J. She says, ‘I followed a era interest, "bu the following rales = pas heor po 
Iowa. _ 4 2, Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
, a : oh ans th suggestion which I found in the JOURNAL regarding | that to go into this department on another. 
Teachers will find various ways of using these} » oiling, and had the satisfaction of having my class| % Me pointed.clearand brief | . 
drawings besides mere drawing lessons, as subjects | ,ome out No. 1 in the grammar examination. I had the | we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our read- 
for language lessons, and as a means of keeping| words that.I found misspelled anywhere, put in a little | °"S“enelose 


children employed, and hence self-governed. It 
will now be our aim to assist the readers of these 
articles in making the pictures. 

Tea or coffee cup. = 
Watch the figures and 
arrows in making the 
outline. On theblack- |? 
board aim at natural | 
size. The free-hand 
ellipse, top of cut, may 
be more satisfactory if 
a dotted, horizontal 
guide-line be made 
first, level and of 
proper length. The curves above and below the 
dotted line can then be made true. Erase it after 
the ellipse is drawn. Do not be dainty in the 
movements, but bold and confident. Bear on. 
It is a free, large, whole arm work, charming to 
children in its freedom and rapidity. They love 
to see the picture grow as you dictate to them line 
by line. When the outline of the cut is completed, 
turn the crayon flatwise, with the large end out, 
and make a wide, bold stroke, with the end of the 
crayon upon the line 2, covering that line in the 
whiteness of the brightening stroke. Then, with 
dry fingers, blend in the direction of the curve 
of the under side of the ellipse, so as to exhibit 
three colors, white on the left, gray in the middle, 
and black on the right. The drawing will have 
more finish if the right side be touched lightly with 
the eraser, taking off the whiteness of the lines on 
that shaded side. Next brighten the inside of the 
cup a little under the figure 1 and blend with the 
curve 1. 
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' Cat’s Heap. 
Begin at the left ear, 
move up across the 
forehead, the other 
ear, then down on the 
left-hand side of the 
face to the chin, then 
the right side. Put 
the eyes just below 
the middle of the face. 
Make the nose as wide 
as the space between the eyes. Brighten the fore- 
head and down the nose with the crayon flatwise, 
then blend over and under the eyes, a little on the 
cheeks and around the edges of the ears. After- 
ward touch it with the sharp edge of the crayon in 
strokes upward and outward, representing hair. 

















For the SCHUUL JOURNAL. 


AN EXERCISE IN THE USE OF SYNONYMS. 


Use each of the following words correctly in sen- 
tences: f 

Speech—A form of words relating to some topic 
of common interest to speaker or hearer. 

Address—A form of words directed to a single 
person or a collection of persons. 

Oration—A carefully prepared speech for a spe- 
cial occasion. 

Harahgue—An unprepared speech of an earnest 
character. 

Declamation—A short speech committed to 
memory, or a thoughtless public address 
without aim. 

The sentences in which these words are used 

must be of some length. Perhaps it may need 
more than one to bring out their full meaning. 





Tue oldest and largest tree in the world, so far as| nod 


known, is the chestnut near the foot of Mount Etna. 
It is hollow and large enough to admit two car- 
riages driving abreast through it. The circum- 
ference of the main trunk is 212 feet. The Grizzly 
Giant, monarch of the Mariposa Grove, measures 


so I forwarded my subscription. 





02 feet. 


blank book, according to the suggestion, and it improved 
them so in their composition writing that I obtained 
the above result.” 

* » * 

The following from Florida is so fall and hearty we 
publish in full: I desire very much to join the “‘Mind 
Class.” I did not fully realize what you proposed to do 
until after reading the December number of the 
INSTITUTE. I must say to you that I am growing in 
regard for your excellent paper. It “satisfies the soul” 
—as we used to say of religion. Indeed, are you not 
entering upon the study of the mind in a purely re- 
ligious spirit? Your method is completely satisfactory, 
your spirit free from cant and bigotry. It attracts me. 
I reach out my hand, asking, may I not come too? I 
am not simply a teacher, though I love the work, and 
the black child in the attitude of a learner is dear to me 
—but I am a mother of four boys from 11 to 18. I feel 
ttat Ineed to step forth as a woman, upon the broad 
platform of clear thought, feeling responsible for what 
I think, say, and do, and especially responsib!e because 
of my gratitude to such workers as you. Goon! You 
have begun a work which ends not here. Let me go 
with you.” aed SaraH L. FOWLER. 

* 

We are rejoiced to be helpers. When hearty letters 
of thanks come from teachers we feel paid for much 
hard work. The following, from a young teacher, we 
publish for the purpose of showing how one has been 
helped to succeed by what she bas learned from us. 
She was aided, and then in a commendable spirit held 
out a helping hand to others. She says,, ‘‘ Last 
August I began to teach a small district school, Fora 
time everything went well, but I soon found that I was 
expecting too much from the children—that I was 
‘cramming’ them. I. did not know exactly what to 
do next. While I was thinking about it I remembered 
having been asked to subscribe for the INSTITUTE, and 
In a short time the 
paper came, and my difficulties began to disappear.” 


* * 
* 


A friend writes that there is a species of intellectual 
stinginess which causes each teacher to hold tight to any 
little truth he may have discovered lest he lose the 
glory of its discovery. Until we can rise above this 
“TI” and “my” in knowledge, our progress will be slow. 
Truth comes oftener to the generous soul who most 
freely imparts it for bettering the race. 

* # 
+ 

Supt. R. W. Richards of Fairbault County, Minn., 
writes us that during the last year he has carried out in 
detail a plan for teachers’ examination. ‘‘After a per- 
son has once passed a satisfactory scholastic examina- 
tion, I appoint places for about 12 or 15 teachers to meet 
me for one day, where they are assigned to conduct 
classes, the same as in their own school rooms. I allow 
no criticism of the work, but if I think it necessary, or 
some one signifies a desire to criticise, I call ..n that per- 
son to conduct a class in the same branch of study. 
This brings out all the different methods employed by 
my teachers, and they are thus made practically appli- 
cable, rather than brought out in theory. 


* * 
* 


Here isa real, genuine, new-education dream. It was 
sent us by a New York City teacher: 

‘*IT was walking along a street, far up town, in New 
York City, when I came to a large building not yet fin 
ished. It was being built in style and size like the main 
building of the Centennial Exposition, only, on each 
side a gable rose. Following the lines of the gable, but 
two stories below, I saw these words in golden letters: 
‘To Learn by Doing; and horizontally above, the word 
‘Johnson’. Becoming curious, I asked a bricklayer 
who was about to enter the building, for what purpose 
this structure was to be used. He answered, ‘ We are 


building the school of the next century.’ ‘ May I go in? 
asked I. ‘Certainly,’ he returned, with an energetic 


“Inside, through unfinished class and lecture rooms, 
—_. halls, up stairs and down stairs, happy, 
laughing children were literally swarming. ‘ What are 
on Pag here, already ? questioned I of some curly 

eads. ‘Oh! we can’t wait till it is finished,’ cried they, 
and Sater with their arms around each other’s 
neck, follow 


ed by others. And that was the invariable | dollars and 
throughout the house.” © 


answer I recei “BLE. 


lose stam answer amgettes. Questions 
mF Nd ee 4 ty es not send them 
on postal cards. ’ 

We will not tee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small portion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 





In answer to the question, ‘‘ What were the principles 
of the Whigs?” you state that the “Whigs were formed 
in 1820, with Adams and Clay as leaders.” The Whig 
party was organized in 1834, by a fusion of the National 
Republicans, Anti-Masons, and a portion of the Nullifi- 
cation party. In 1820 there were no separate political 
— in the country, nor for eight years after that 

. The Federal party, which was organized in 1787, 
lost its distinctive features in 1816, and between that 
date and 1821, was entirely absorbed by the Democratic 
Republican party. In 1820 the Federalists made no 
nomination for President. James Monroe received the 
entire Electoral vote, with one exception. The eight 
years of Monroe's administration (especially the last 
six) was the period known as the ‘‘Era of feeling,” 
during which time no separate political parties existed. 
Monroe’s administration terminated in 1825. In 1824 he 
declined a re-nomination. Four candidates were nomin- 
ated—three by State Legislatures and one by a caucus. 
Each candidate was Democratic Republican ; and, al- 
though the canvass was exciting, the considerations 
were local and personal, but in no sense political. Re- 
publicanism was not at issue with any opposing meas- 
ure.- The Electoral College failed to agree on any one 
of the four, and the election of President devolved upon 
the House-of Representatives. During John Quincy 
Adams’ administration, the Democratic Republicans be- 
came politically divided, and in 1828 two parties were 
organized—one dropping the word ‘‘Republican ” and 
the other dropping the word ‘‘ Democratic,” and substi- 
tuting. the word ‘‘ National,” hence the ies were 
designated Democratic and National Republican. But 
the Whig y was not organized until six years afier 
this date. (See Houghton’s History of Political Parties, 
— by Arthur V. Wiltsie, 5 Dey street, New 

ork. 


[The question concerned princi; rather than dates. 
Jackson’s opponents first called themselves National 
Republicans, but when joined by seceders from admin- 
istration ranks in 1833, they publicly took the name of 
Whigs. The Anti-Masons became amalgamated with 
them; so did the States Rights men of the South. 
Webster’s Unab., under the def. of Whig. says: “‘A po- 
litical party in the U. 8S. from about 1829,” ete. Swin- 
ton’s Con. U.S. Hist., p. 186: ‘‘ The election of Jackson 
was a victory for the party opposed to the Whigs, 
represented by Adams and Clay.” This was in 1828. 
Anderson says: ‘“‘The two elections of Jefferson and the 
two of Madison were triumphs of the Republicans. The 
two of Monroe may also be regarded as triumphs of the 
same party, though party-lines were almost obliterated, 
the 7 as years of Monroe’s administration being known 
as the ‘ Era of good feeling.’ The nomination of J. Q. 
Adams was suppo by a union of Repub. with most 
of the old Fed. The Presidential contest of 1828, the 
most bitter in American history, was largely of a per- 
sonal character. The candidates were Adams and 
Jackson, the latter succeeding. The Jackson y 
being in most part the old Republican party, took the 
name of Demucrats, while their opponents assumed the 
name of Whigs.” See Hammond’s Hist. of Parties ; 
The Amer. Annual Register, etc. These same records 
speak of the Democratic party as in existence long 
before 1828. Jefferson is spoken of as the father of the 
Democratic party. How can this be? So much for 
other dates ; pow for 1820. It was in the fall of 1820, 
after Monroe’s re-election, that the Federalist party lost 
its entire identity and no longer disturbed Monroe, who 
in 1816 had accredited his success to the Rebublican 
party, and avowed himself “‘to be devoted to that 
cause.” He had therefore rigidly excluded Federal- 
ists from office since 1817 (see Monroe’s letters to Jack- 
son, Niles’ Register, vol. xxvi., pp. 165, 166). It was 
then that the race for the next President began. Not 
only was the Federalist party disbanded, but the Re- 
publican was broken up and disappeared. Strong ele- 
ments from both parties formed to make that gavty 
which was afterwards called the Whig party. Adams, 
a Republican, Monroe’s Sec. of State, became one of the 
leaders. It was Adams who received that one eloctoral 
vote in 1820. We wisbed to direct attention to the fact 
that the ig party was formed in the political - 
tion that followed Monroe’s re-election in 1820; the Re- 
— and Federalist parties disappeared, and the 

mocratic and Whig parties were constructed upon 
the ruins of the old o izations ; thus the ‘lineage is 
traced back to 1820, when the real baptism occurred, 
though the name was not ,enerally adopted till later— 
1828, 1829, 1838, or 1834, according to authorities.—S. } 


A gave to B $2,500 with which to a square 
piece of ground, of such dimensions the inscribed 
equilateral triangle should contain as many acres as 
there were chains (66 ft.) in the length of one of the 
camel sites $6 the Seiangi. B paid for the land as many 

fractions of a dollar per acre as there were 





acres and fractions of an acre in the square. The re- 
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mainder was B’s commission. What per cent commis- EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


sion did B receive ? Pror. B. Z. Duty. 

Hazen, Ark. 

[1st. Find the ratio exi between the side of an 
equilateral triangle and the side of its circumscribed 
square. In the square ABCD it is evident that the equi- 
lateral triangle will take the position given AKE, t.¢., 
a line zoning from an angle to the middle of the 
posite side will be on the diagonal of the square. e 
want the ratio of AEto AD. Let x=OC, KOC is iso- 
sceles, hence CO=OK=2. But AK = 2KO =22 and 

K AO =, therefore 3z*. This 


. : oc = ytu* pomdiogonal 
te: But the ratio the 

diagonal of a square to its 
side is as 4/2 to Hence, 
7¥2:1:: 2+ 8a: side of 
square = 1.931852. But the 
side of the equilateral tri- 
angle is 2x. ence the ra- 
¢ tio of side of triangle to side 
of square is as 2 to 1.93185. 
2d. Find the area of a tri- 
j p angle (equilateral) that has 
as Many acres im area as it 

has chaine on one of its sides. Let a= No. chains on 


side, then area="" 78 square chains, which + 10 (the 














No. of square chains in an acre)=No. of acres But this 
by condition must equal side in chains, hence : ¥g+10 


=a, hence x= 23.0941-+-chains, i.e., an equilateral tri- 
angle having this number of chains on a side will con- 
tain same number of acres. The side of the square will 
be (from first solution) in the ratio of 2 to 1.98185. 
Hence side of square=22.30708-+-chains. This squared 
and divided by 10 (number of square chains in an acre) 
gives 49.76059895+ acres, for which he is to pay as 
many dollars per acre. Hence entire cost is $2,476.11+, 
and the difference between this and $2,500, or $23-88-+-is 
B’s commission. This divided by cost, $2,476.11+, gives 
per cent. of commission, or 96-100ths--of one per cent. 
C. Jacosvus. } 


(1) What causes cyclones ? ?) Why do they generally 
go N. E.? (8) Early this fall I saw the whole sky turn 
a reddish orange color. It was seen about sunset and 
sunrise. What caused it? ER. 

{(1) In great storms currents of air flow in all direc- 
tions towards a central point where there is a dimin- 
ished pressure : they rotate on account of ition to 
each other, and in their motion toward poles are 
kept rotating by the opposition that arises from masses 
of inert air or the trade winds moving in an opposite 
direction. (2) In the northern hemisphere they arise 
at about 25 deg. N. lat. and move W. N. W. to 30 deg. 
where they curve N. E. In the southern hem. they re- 
verse the motion, going generally S. E., supposably in- 
fluenced by the counter trade winds, which are the 
masses of heated air that rise at the equator and flow 
toward the poles, gradually cooling as they flow, set- 
tling toward the surface, which they strike at about 
80 deg. (8) The cause of this is much disputed ; some 
hold that the earth is passing through ular matter 
held in space ; others that it is due to volcanic dust, or 
cosmic matter, held in our atmosphere, instancing 
the beautiful Mediterranean sunsets as influenced by 
the sands of the Sahara.—S. | 


Will you be so kind as to give some methodsof teach- 
ing U. 8. History to advanced classes. We have used 
various meth such as outlining the administrations, 
taking a different one each day, and orally revising the 
previous ones ; writing questions on the blackboard 
tending to draw the main features of the lesson to 

rominent notice. If you will bring this question be- 
ore the readers of the INSTITUTE you will greatly oblige 
one of your readers. F. F. 

Will our readers please send us their plans, and we 

will add ours.—Eps. } 


I have two German pupils who cannot s a word 
of English, and I cannot understand a word of German. 
Please tell me how to start them. 

[Use objects and pictures just as with the lowest 
reading class. Show the object, tell its name and have 
them pronounce it after you. Write it on the board 
and let them copy. Develop action words by perform- 
ance of the action, as runs. Tell one of the other pupils 
to run across the room ; show the picture aeke +a 
dog. horse, etc., running. Make a list of the nouns and 
verbs in every day use that can be developed in this 
way, and teach the meaning and pronunciation of each 
one, together with the power to read and write it.—B.] 


If a man finds a watch and sells it for eight dollars, 
what per cent. does he gain? J. 

[Apply the rule, viz.: ‘‘ Divide the profit by the cost 
and extend the division to hundredths—the wey} 
will poten perennt, of gain.” Thus: $8.00 (profit)+$ 00 
(cost) = Infinity. Hence the gain per cent. is infinite. 
—C. JACOBUS. ] 


_ Please give name and cost of a work on letter-writ- 
ing adapted to scholars of the third medmy Cal 


[Powell’s ‘How to Write,” Cowperthwait & Co.. 
Phila. 70 cts.—B. | 


Is it right to can’t “‘cawn’t,” laugh “lawf,” 
etc.? If not, what is correct? 


? 
[ie “A” in these words has the sound of “A” in 
“Tar,” not “a” in ‘fall.”—J.] 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


George H. Davis has been appointed 
Evening School held in Grammar School No. 1, for the 
nme of the session of 1884-1885, vice John G. McNary, 


COLORADO.—One noticeable feature of the 8. T. Asso- 
ciation was, that in every read, nearly eve 

discussion, minent aksiese was made to Moral In 
struction the development of character, as distinguish- 
ed from merely intellectual culture. The sentiment of the 
convention was c iu the following resolution, 


of this aim we recognize as the most potent factor a true 
morality, embodied in the character of the living 

teacher, and permeating and guiding all the work of the 

school.” W. H. M. 


IOWA.—An interesting was carried out at the 
closing exercises of the esperean and Philomathean 
ag A Societies of the Cedar Falls Normal School, 


ILLINOIS.—The teachers of Clinton Co. have o ized 
a professional circulating library in connection with the 
association which meets every month. State Supt. Raab 
will lecture at the next meeting on ‘Education and Puimery 
Work.’’——At the Springfield mong a movement was set 
on foot to organize a Central Ill. Teachers’ Association, 
and officers were chosen, but time and place of senee my A 
yet fixed. L. M. 


MARYLAND.—The night schools of Baltimore have 
been opened for the season. ere are four schools for 
white pupils and four schools for colored pupils. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—About forty of the directors of the 
American Institute met at Boston, Jan. 3d, to fix upon the 
time and place for holding the next meeting of the Insti- 
tute. Pres. Patterson, of N. H.. presided. e directors, 
after quite a apirted discussion on the relative advantages 
of Newport, R. L., and Bar Harbor, Me., voted in favor of 
the former by a vote of 24 to 12. The next meeting of the 
a ag will, therefore, be held at Newport, the first week 
in y. 


NEW JERSEY.—The names of the new officers were ac- 
cidently omitted from the “Thought” from N. J, Teachers’ 
Association. They are as follows: Pres., Chas. Jacobus, 
New Brunswick ; Ist Vice-Pres., Joseph Clark ; 2d Vice- 
Pres., Miss C. F. McGee, Long Branch ; Sec’y. A. B. Guil- 
ford ; Cor. Sec’y, William A. Breckenridge ; Treas., H. E. 
Harris, Bayonne. 

OHIO.—The Belmont Co. Teachers’ 
adopted the following course of reading. First year— 
Page’s Theory and Practice, $1.00 ; Ohio School Laws, ——: 
Hist. of d, $1.25; Trench on Words, $1.15;' Mer- 
chant of Venice, 35 cts.: Evangeline, 25 cts. Second year 
= (Hewitt), $1.00: His. Ancient People, $1.00; 
Hamlet, 25 cts.; Essay on Man, 15 cts.; Bacon and Locke, 
55 cts.; Andrew’s U. 5. Const., $1.00. 

PENN.—The Teachers’ Institute held at Lewisburg, Dec. 
15th, was obliged to labor under the disadvantage of a cold 
room, but over ninety teachers were present and received 
ample reward for attending. The instructors and lecturers 
were Hon. E. E. Higbee, Esmond DeGraff, A.M., Prof. Geo. 
E. Little, Dr, Geo. G. Groff, Prof. Wm. ©. Bartol, Col. L. 
F. en ve Miss Kate L. Shriner.——A new educational 

r commenced its publication in ie called 
cational News, Albert N. Raub, editor. The JouRNAL 
extends the right hand of fellowship. 

The County Institute of Westmoreland county was held at 
Greensburg, Dec. 29th-Jan 2d. Supt, Hugus presiding. 
The large audience-room of the Court House was crowded 
at the ope hour teen eeceneen, The instructors 
were Dr. H. 8S. Jones, of : Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, and 
Prof. Young, of Kutztown; Prin. Durling, of Indiana Nor- 
mal School, Prin. Noss, of California Normal School; and 
Miss Stella . Theev lectures were given by Dr. 
Schaeffer, Col. J. P. Sandford, Jas. Headly, M.D., and Col. 
C.J. Arms, All through the week the audience-room was 
densel ked even to the last foot of standing room, and 
the spirit, promptness, and gentle good nature manifested 
at all times by the institute rank it as one of the very best 
held in the commonwealth. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The State Teachers Association 
meets at Providence the 29th, 30th and 31s) of January. 

VIRGINIA.—The Annual Conference of County Super- 
intendents of Schools will convene in Richmond on the 
second Tuesday in Feb) . State Supt. Farr 
have, in connection with the Conference, an exhibition of 
th mal work done in the public schools of the State 
and has recently sent circulars to the school officers an 
teachers ya poe i = to furnish maps, essays, orations, 

and such other contributions as illustrate 
the work being done in the schools. At the close of the 
Conference such of the contri as are creditable will 
be forwarded to the New Orleans Ex The State 
Normal School at Farmville already over one hundred 
students enrolled. Jxo. T. SILMAN. 

The Committee of the Teachers’ jon on 
Course of Reading, has decided that the first book to be 
read is Raub’s “ Methods of Teaching.” 

SSE SECS, Be 2. Mrs. John Ogden is now in New 


Association has 





Orleans, in c mn 0 n con- 
nection with the work of the U.S. Ed Bureau. 
She will remain until April. 

CANADA.—The Executive Committee of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Association has arranged a for the 1885 
meeting. Edy rat ne other su will be dis- 
cussed: “ Study ”" “The Teacher as a Stu- 
aon ~ The Permanency of the Pre 
fession.” Several it educationalists are to be in- 
vited to deliver - SMM 


chances ‘of getting th the 
Fro tne Cite cnt oma sonathill 





THE MILLER OF DEE. 


There dwelt a miller,hale and bold, 

Beside the river Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn til! night, 

No lark more blithe than he ; 

And this the burden of his song 

Forever used to be : 

“I envy nobody—no, not I, 

And nobody envies me.” 

“Thou’rt wrong, my friend,” said good King Hal ; 

“ As wrong as wrong can be ; 

For, could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee : 

And tell me now, what makes thee sing 

With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I'm the king, - 

Beside the river Dee?’ 

The miller smijed and dropped his cap, 

**T earn my bread,” quoth he ; 

**I love my wife, I love my friend, I love my children 
three ; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the river Dee, 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 

That feeds my babes and me.” 

‘Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 

** Farewell, and happy be ; 

But say no more if thou'dst be true 

That no one envies thee : 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee : 

Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee !” —CHARLES MACKAY. 





—+ + @+- 


WISE WORDS OF INDIANA PEDAGOGUES. 

Pres. H. B. Hm: If I were asked what is to-day the 
most pressing need of the country schools, I would 
promptly reply, a more cultured class of teachers. Nine- 
tenths of mankind owe their weal or woe to their early 
education. , 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

I am in favor of a compulsory educational law. The 
question that everyone has a right to do as he pleases, 
so long as he interferes with the rights of no one, admits 
of argument. The dissemination of education is essen- 
tial to the safety of the Government ; therefore, no one 
has a right to grow up in ignorance. Weare told that 
upon the hands of many children depends the livelihood 
of their families, and that they can not be spared to go 
to the school. Some States have adopted laws forbid- 
ding the employment of children under a certain age. 
This is to prevent them from becoming a care to the 
State. If some stock raisers should treat their stock as 
some people treat their children they would be arrested 
for cruelty to animals. We ask for a law to protect 
such children. 

ProFEessoR BELL: We have all the law we need in 
favor of the schools, but what we want is the education 
of the public sentiment up to the point of the proper 
utilization of the laws we already have. 

THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 

Pror. Rippats, of DePau University: In the last 
quarter of a century, the doctrine of evolution has 
steadily gained ground. It is now safe to say that it has 
trium Two fundamental errors have n made, 
the first being that the doctrine of evolution accounts 
for or has ever proposed to account for the ultimate 
origin of life, and in the second place the doctrine 
teaches that the various forms of existing life have been 
derived from other forms of life different in kind. The 
true evolution teaches that the various races of animals 
and plants have appeared and now exist under the general 
rule of growth. First, the world grew; second, the plants 
grew; third, the animals grew, and fourth, man grew, 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Pror. R. B, WaRDER, of Purdue University: A com- 
mon sense principle of natural selection has given us 


to| the text books on arithmetic steeped through and 


through with the industrial and commercial bearings of 
the topics chosen. — isa a 6 ee pa 
tion imposed by the State n all who attend the pub- 
lic schools. en we comtuien that nearly every woman 
needs to practice sewing for her own comfort, this art 
may well be classed with geography and language as 
among the essentials of a girl's education. If a teacher 
draws from her little children a description of a black- 
smith shop, this is a most appropriate lesson in practical 
mechanics. 

Pror. E. O. Toompson, of Rose Polytechnic: Manual 
training has only the smallest educational value, other- 
wise the men and women of the middle ages, who were 
skilled artisans, would certainly have grown a little 
better. instead of steadily waning. The brain is the 
machine the modern boy needs to know a good deal 
about. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 


D. D. Luks, superintendent of the Seymour schvools : 


= 


ties is about as one to three; the pupil will either fail, 
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or come out with only a smattering of what he has gone 
over. The tendency to read trashy literature is charge- 
able to the methods of study practiced in graded schools; 
pupils being hurried through the course, have no time 
to vractice thought, and hence dislike to read subjects 
requiring thought. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Pror. KENASTON, superintendent of schools of Attica: 
Educational science shall give the teacher a deeper iu- 
sight into the nature and conditions of mental growth. 
Its function is to show why empiric methods fail, and 
how to pa erie them. It. will furnish reasons why one 
method is better than another. All correct educational 
processes must depend for their utility upon following 
the highways of the laws developing character. There 
is a sequence of law and order in the development of 
the child’s mind, and this must he followed by th» 
teacher. The object of education is three- fold—to arouse 
the faculties to normal, vigorous and high nctivity ; to 
fill the mind with useful knowledge. and to give skill to 
use this knowledge in the world. The mind is not a 
capacity to be filled, but a faculty to be developed. 

Cou. F. W. PAREER, Cook County Normal School : 
The teacher must continue to improve. He can not 
afford to stand still. The methods of €eaching used b 
our forefathers are crude and imperfect. They taught 
the children by a rule of iron, and any deviation from 
the rule was visited with severe punishment. There 
has been an attempt made to improve the rule they 
used in the presentation of prizes to the best students. 
This simply inculcates selfishness and immorality. The 
teacher must either teach morality or immorality. 
Children can and should be taught to study because 
they love to study, not because there is areward offered 
to him who outstrips his fellow student in the student’s 
race course. 

Lindley Murray thought because there were Greek 
and Latin grammars, there must be an English gram- 
mar, when, in fact, William the Conqueror had left 
scarcely any English grammar bv cutting off all the in- 
flexions of English. The great error lies in not diserim 
inating between the means andeud. The teacher’s sub- 
lime work is to work out God's design in humanity, 
which is character. 

Miss ELLA Munson, late priucipal of the Mitchal 
schools: The question of education is not what sball I 
do best to satisfy the needs of the child, that spirit of 
the future, but the old Grecian principle, how can the 
child best meet the requirements of my method? Is 
this the true plan? 

Nowhere else do we find such demands as are made 
on theteacher. The pupil that he trains to-day, to whom 
he is an example, ‘‘a lofty genius, an apostle full of 
revelations,” to-morrow becomes the man of the world, 
But on the face, heart and -oul of that man will lie the 
reflected image of his mother and his teacher. How 
essential that we fill our schools with thinkers, not ma- 
chines, with men and women of original ideas, lofty 
purposes, and strong personality, not fossilized relics of 
some school or method ! 

Dr. E. E. WaHits, formerly of Perdue University : 
Education as an art is based on the nature of the bein 
educated, and hence the devising of a true method o; 
school education involves a knowledge of the educable 
nature of children and youth. This knowledge is best 
reached by a careful analysis of mental processes and 
phenomena, as revealed in contciousness, and then, in 
the light of this knowledge, studying children of differ- 
ent ages and with different environments. 

There is a natural order in which the faculties should 
be exercised and the corresponding kinds of knowledge 
taught. There is a variation in the relative attention to 
be given the different faculties and the correspondin 
kinds of knowledge in the successive grades of school. 
The primary concepts and ideas in every branch of 
knowledge must be taught objectively in all grades—in 
the college as well as in the primary school. In the 
teaching of any art, correct and clear ideas must pre- 
cede and guide practice. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Pror, R. A. Oaa, of New Albany: The object of 
government in school is to secure good conduct and 
develop right character. It 1s an important question 
how far the teacher may with safety trust pupils and 
yet secure these results. Too mot trust mes a 
temptation greater than their furce of characver and 
sense of right will justify. Theself-reporting system is; 
in my judgment, an unsafe method. y pupils after- 
ward admit that they often falsely reported their con- 
duct, and, with others, laughed over it. And yet, in 
sch6ol as in government, self-government is the best 
government, and the teacher who can trust to the sense 
of right of his pupils should by all means do so. To re- 
pose confidence in them develops self-respect and in- 
creases their manhood and womanhood. But the sub- 
ject suggests also the trust of the governed in the gov- 
erning. {f the pupils have contidence in the honest 
and fairness of the teacher, if they recognize that his 
exercise of government is not arbitrary, but 1s earnestl 
designed for their good, the work of government will 
be materially lessened, and he will fit them the best for 
citizenship. The exercise of government by the teacher, 
even though it be in the way of punishment, should in- 
crease the respect and loveof pupilsfor him. The great 
power of Mr. Arnold was in the fact that his boys trusted 
implicitly in his honesty and great desire to do them 


THE TEACHER. 


Supt. EpwarD TAYLOR, of Vincennes: The teacher 
should be one who forms, not one who follows, public 
He should be a positive, not a passive, re- 
ceiver of other men’s opinions. He need not keep his 
eye on the nor walk the middle line of 





neutrality. Let him be bold encugh to avow and defend 
truth as he understands it. Let him nail his theses to 
the door, and modestly advocate them. 

The unknown is widening faster than the known. 
The age is asking more questions than it answers. Let 
the teacher do his part to help the world on to a right 
solution. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Miss MARGARET LAWRENCE, of Frankfort: Examina- 
tions do not always justly express the class-work of pu- 
pils; they do not indicate the growth in mind-power of 
the pupil—the latter bemg shown rather by the earnest, 
continued effort; the increasing ability to study with 
well-defined purpose and method, careful, original 
thought, and the aroused spirit of investigation, all of 
which appear in daily work rather than through the 
examination average. 

Promotions by examination alone do an injury to those 
pupils whose circumstances will not permit that they 
take the entire course. as they thus often leave the 
school with much less information and power than they 
might have if individual necessities were more often 
considered. 

New Orricers ELectep: President, E. E. Smith, 
Purdue Universitv; Vice-Presidente, Mrs. Sheridan Cox. 


Y | Kokomo; Edward Taylor, Vincennes; M. J. Mallory, 


Danville; W. M. Blake, Evansville; Dr. C. R. Dryer, 
Fort Wayne; J. P. Mather, Warsaw; J. A. Carnaghey, 
Madison; W. M. Rank, Lafayette; secretary, Mrs. Anna 
E. H. Lemon, #®pencer. Executive Committee—W. H. 
Elsun, chairman, Parke County; R. A. Ogg, New 


Albany; L. A. Jones. Indianapolis; D. M. Nelson, Rens- 
selaer, and W. F. L Sanders, Cambridge City. 





LETTER FROM WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Eps. SCHOOL JOURNAL: One «f the noteworthy ad- 
dresses delivered before the State Teachers’ Association 
at Madison was that of the Hon. Lovis A. Procter on 
The Work of the Industnal School for Boys, at Wau- 
kesha. He traced the growth of the deterence of crime 
by reformatory and educational means, instead of pun- 
ishment, and then treated in detail the work of the in- 
dustrial school, which be showed to be doing a gocd 
labor in diminishing the criminal class by taking its 
members when young and turning them into industria! 
pursuits. 

Pror. HERITAGE, of the State University, gave an 
interesting dissertation on the methods of teaching ele- 
mentary Latin, taking the ground that a more thorough 
foundation in grammar than was given by the followers 
of the so-called natural methods, was desirable. 


Pror. H. D. Maxson read an interesting report on 
Supplem: ntary Reading, in which he advocated a closer 
supervision by the teacher of the outside reading of his 
pupils, that a better literary taste might be inculcated. 
The report proposed the plan of reading sketches 
to the classes; of suggesting bonks and periodicals 
for reading in connection with their stud‘es, and he ad- 
vocated an increase in the number and quality of school 
libraries, together with preparation, by a committee of 
the association, of a list of books prepared to meet the 
advancing capabilities of the child. On this point he 
spoke highly of the work of Superintendent Taylor. 

Supt. W. E. ANDERSON, of Milwaukee, in his report 
on Reading in the Schools, advised the use of supple- 
men reading. In the discussion that followed it 
was urged that reading in the schools shou'd not be so 
much for teaching elocution, as for creating a taste for 
good works. Prof. C. H. Keyes showed the excellent 
effects that had followed the direction of pupils’ reading 
by the teacher at River Falls, and believed that the pu- 
pils who read much flashy literature had a taste for good 
reading more than one for bad reading, and could be 
turned to a better class of books by the teacher’s direc- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT J. L. PICKARD, of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, delivered an address on The Increase of Crime in 
the United States and the Relation of the School thereto. 
He held that the public school, by developing the char- 
acter of the pupils, hed a direct effect on the prevention 
of crime, 


Pror. W. C. SAWYER, of Applet n, spoke on the Duty 
of the School to the Community; Miss Rose C. Swartz, 
of Oshkosh, we ea on Oral. Instruction ; the subject 
of arbor-day rvance was discussed and it was recom- 
mended that the State superintendent issue circulars to 
the schools of the State in regard to the matter, and 
that circulars should also be issued from the State Ex- 
periment Station, giving information on tree-culture, 
etc.; Prof. W. H. Chandler, of Madison, spoke on the 
subject of an educational museum for Wisconsin, and 
that the exhibit at New Orleans should be secured as a 
nucleus, B. L. 8. 





Pror. SYLVESTER, late of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, but now of Oxford, was a mighty man in 
mathematics. When in Baltimore he was once un- 
able to tell an inquirer where Charles street was, 
although he was standing in it at the time, crossed 
it in going to his meals from the university, and 
had his own lodgings in it. He was known to 
sometimes be unable to find his way out of the 
university buildings without assistance. The latest 
story about him is that he not long ago started 
from England for Baltimore and discovered, just 
as he reached Philadelphia, that he had lost a 
manuscript on which he had spent much time and 

He immediately started back over the 
for it, but discovered the recreant paper in 
an overcoat pocket before England was sighted, 





For the Sonoont JOURNAL. 
ANSWERS TO LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. The Anglers Lophide have on their heads 
several spines, to the ends of which are attached 
barbels of flesh. The spines move up and down 
over their huge mouths like fishing-rods, and the 
waiving bait attracts the smaller fishes ard thus 
they are caught. Some of this family are covered 
with fringes exactly resembling sea-weed. 

2. It used to be the duty of the Poet Laureate of 
England to write an ode on each birthday of the 
sovereign, but that reqirement has been discon- 
tinued since the time of George III, and since 
Southy’s appointment the rule has been that the 
Poet Laureate should write only when and what 
he chose. The salary, which previously was £100 
per year and a tierce of Canary wine, was also re- 
duced to £27 per year. 

3. The expression ‘‘ Almighty Dollar” was first 
used by Washington Irving in his sketch of a 
“Creole Village.” 

4. The next leap-year ending with more than one 
cip er will be the year 2,000. The centennial years 
are leap-years when exactly divisible by four hun- 
dred. 

5. In 1880 the proportion of foreign to native- 
born population was as one to : ight. 

6 In Grinnell, Iowa, there is and has been no 
liquor saloon for twenty five years, and in that 
time no one has gone from that place to the jail, 
penitentiary, or poor house. 

7. The palm tree, under which Hippocrates is said 
to have made medical examinations, in the Island 
of Cos, is reported as still standing. It is in the 
market-place of Cos, and the branches which spread 
over the whole area, are supported by marble pil- 
lars. 

8. The Chinese language is so peculiar that there 
is great difficulty in devising any practical system 
for conveying telegraphic messages. The telephone, 
therefore, is received with peculiar favor by the 
Chinese Government, which bas at length decided 
to establish a complete system of telephones 
throughout the country 

9. A grain of rice on which was inscribed a poem 
containing thirty-three distinct Chinese characters 
was recently sent from Pekin to London. 

10. Near Bombay there isa tree called the sorrow- 
ing tree, because it never shows its flowers during 
the day; thesun never shines upon them; but after 
it has set they open and fill the air all night with 
their fragrance. 

11. Chaucer, it is said , wus the first English poet 
who was granted an annuity by the king but the 
Laureateship was not established until 1630, when 
Ben Johnson was employed by James I, with an 
annuity for life of 100 marks. 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE YUEKSTIONS. 


1. Who wrote “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public ?” 

2. What is the value of a ton of silver ? 

3. What happened to the ‘‘ Pope’s Stone ?” 

4. What monarch rules over the largest number 
of Mohammedans? 

5. From whence does the luminous tree obtain 
its light-giving property? 

6. What were the last words of Queen Elizabcth/ 
Of Washington? 

7. How old must coral be before it can be used in 
making jewelry? 

8. Where are mud-baths administered, and for 
what purpose? 

9. Why are the tides in the Red Sea higher than 
those in the Mediterranean? 

10. What is the value of Queen Victuria’s service 
of plate? 


THE population of Washington Territory, which 
is asking for admission as a State, is about 150,000. 
The Territory is out of debt, and had a balance on 
July 1, 1884, of $47,901. 








Aveerrta has extensive coral fisheries. The yearly 
product is from 40,000 to 45,000 pounds of coral, 
valued at $190,000, ‘ oi “tt 
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PROBLEMS. 


1. Draw a single diugram showing the relation of 
the following substances to each other: 





Carbon, Ammonia, 
Cyanogen, Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, Oxygen, 
Water, Air, 
Carbonic Oxide, Marsh Gas. 


2. Bisect a triangle, containing no right an Ie, by 
a line perpendicular to one of its sides. 

8. The side of a square is 12 feet; the square is 
divided into three equal parts by two straight 
lines parallel to a diagonal; find the perpendicular 
distance between the parallel straight lines. 


4. Make a diagram showing that $+ {—}= 7. 

Answers to these problems are called for. We 
shall present some quite easy, and others more 
difficult. Problems are solicited, but none will be 
published unless a satisfactory solution is re- 
ceived with the question. 


ROYAL ROADS. 








By Lucy WHEELOocK, Chauncey Hall School, 
Boston. 

It is said, with truth, that there is “no royal 
road to learning”; but if one can put a little of the 
insignia of royalty into the common path of the 
wayfaring child, who will object? It is all well to 
have children stand upin a line and point out 
words on a chart, or read them as the teacher 
points to them; but there is no enthusiasm in it 
and Jack is liable to become dull over it. If there 
is a game or a story connected with them, the 
same words have breathed into them the breath of 
life. 

I have a box of sand in my room which is in- 
exhaustible in its resources for amusement and 
instruction. Sometimes it represents a farm, and 
we put in the centre a pond ; on the shore a free, 
etc. 

These are not real objects, of course, but the 
names written upon cards which stand up proudly 
in the sand. The children read the nameof the 
object, as it is placed. 

On the pond we place a boat, and in the boat 
there is a man. 


We must not forget the farm yard, which may | rich 
be enclosed with a real fence made of splints which | 7% 


the children set up for their busy work. Here we 
shal] see a hen, a horse, a pig, a dog, etc., and per- 
haps a sly fox, trying to get in at the gate. 

When all the cards have been placed, diferent 
children may bs called on to find different things 
and put them away, or choose some to write. 

Another day a story may be told of “little Fan” 
who went out to walk by the pond, and down in 
the grass she found something! What do you 
think it was? 

The children are all on the qui vive to find out. 
and the teacher writes, ‘‘ It was a nest.” 

In the nest there was something! ‘An egg,” 
the children will cry at once, and if the teacher 
gives an unexpected climax by writing, ‘It was a 
nut,” or something else not suggested, it will af- 
ford great amusement and also call attention to 
the word. 

Some days the little ones will be interested in 
putting things away on the shelves of a cupboard; 
such as a doll, a hat, a red ball, etc. The shelves 
may be numbered, and the children requested to 
find the articles on such a shelf. 

A very careless child sometimes drops things on 
the stairs, as: 

a box, 





stn 





[a book, 
[a bag, etc. 











Gop never quve man a thing to do concerning 
which it were irreverent to ponder how the Son of 
God would have done it.—Gzores MacDonaLp, 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





Two of these selections be placed upon the board each ° 
PR) tap ay pt A 8 


Patrence.—Arm the obdurate breast 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel. 
—MILTOoN. 
Patience and gentleness are power. —LEIGH HunT. 
There are no honors too distant for the man who pre- 
pares himself for them with patience, —BRUYERE. 
Still achieving, still pamaing. 
Learn to labor and to wait.—LoNGFELLOW. 
I do oppose 
My patience to his fury, and am arm'd 
To suffer with a qlaues of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 


RE. 
REVERENCE.—Treat old age with great reverence and 
tenderness. —ZOROASTER. 


He who possesses no reverence for the Divine Being, 
shows at once the depravity of his heart and the weak- 
ness of his reason. —C. Buck. 

Henceforth the majesty of God revere : 
Fear Him, and you have nothing else to fear. 
—FORDYCE. 

Reverence is an ennobling sentiment; it is felt to be 

degrading only by the vulgar mind. -—W. ALisTon. 


RicHEs.—The good of a state, as of a man, consisteth 
not in riches, but in the use of riches; not in its com- 
mercial, but in its moral worth. —-RICHTER. 

Riches should be admitted into our houses, but not 
into our hearts. —P. CHARRON. 


Riches are for the comfort of life, and not life for the 
accumulation of riches. —SaaDi. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


Sepmee Bngitch octer, died; in 
mercantile life bh no success ; then 


4 1813.—John C. Freemont. the “ Pathfinder 
Mountains; born in Savannah, Ga.; American explorer 
eral, teacher of mathematics, s rveyor and 

a wy 4h AE winter; while in W 
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him f assuming arbitrary power a Macaulay describes 
echolar, gentleaman, taste in fine arts, moral writer and orator. 


In former times about one-fifteenth of the popu- 





ee now there are 
| four-f The tendency is towards crowding. 


with a tendency to- 
naturally very 





best theaters of London, but 
; acted Richard the TIT. in an inferior house. but | ® 


- | teach without them. 


eve 
;| amined. G. Ww. C, 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 





DOMESTIC. 
The structure of the Brooklyn Elevated Rajlroad, which will 
from Pulten Ferry to Rast New York, is eo far completed 


run 
that the cnnas-ties are all in position from Sand«st. to ‘ 
and the first rail was laid last week at Hudseem and Park aves. 
The structure is similer to that of the Third Avenue road in N. 
Sp Seas balf a mile of rails can be laid daily, the 

the work completed so as to be in running 


order May 1. 
Phelae, « man who bas made some revelations con- 
a plot to w wee steamship The Queen, was brutally 
stabved a Y aeeoren "s office last week. 
Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt has made two attempts to acquit Gen, 
Grant of the debt which he incurred at the time of the Grant and 
but the Genera! has refused the offers. alro that of 
the friends who have been raising a subscription fund for the 
md bas resiened the Governorship of N. Y. 
State, and Lieut.-Governor Hill bas assumed the office. 


FOREIGN. 


England has annexed ail the coast line between Cape Colony 
and Natal, and all the islands lying between Australia and New- 
Guinea. A protectorate has also been pr claimed over Southern 
New-Guinea. 

uakes stijl continue in Spain. A church, 8 cor vent, and 
fifty bousre destroyed at Motril «mn Monday evening. 
Although the mortality at Malaga from the earthquake has 
amall the panic is extreme. Many peop'e are i!) from terror. 
At nightfall pevple forsake their houses and congrerste in the 
gardens in the suburbs. Trace is at a standstill, ard many shops 
. Many villages are dretitute of food. The King hes 
his personal gift to the relic f fund to $20 0 0. Emperor 
of Germany has telegraphed his sympathy and a 
ption. The relief fund is increasing wonderfully. 


? 


i 





NEW YORK CITY, 





The presentation of the firet Haligerten-Harper scholarship 
took on by ey evening. January ist, at the Art Stu- 
dent’s League. 38 West l4th st. The meeting was opened by Mr. 
BE. T. Turner, President ot the League, ana was followed by Mr. 
C.K. Truslow who gave a history of the fund. The ra of 
the fund—$10,00.—equalis given by Harper Brother, and 
Mr. Hallgarten were united an! a jury was chosen by a bundred 
artists named by the trustees. The fund is for the purpose of 
eer cing Art students abroad for the space of two years tu study 
in ag 29g 9 art 
M-. Wm. M. Chase read the report: f the jury. He eaid twenty- 
Sizes pevesne had erter.d the competition which was held on the 
am onday in December, 1884, of these the work of Mr. BE. L. 
yor, a student of tre Art Leavy ue was deeme:! most pr mising, 
and he wes therefore recommended to the trustecs of the fund to 
be sent to prosecute his studies abroad. Prof. Adier made an ad- 
d end was followec by Mr. F. D. Millet, Mr. Stillman, and 
Med. C. Beckwith 


. Mayor carries with him letters to artists abroad, and sails 
Saturday the 10th. 
The rooms of the Art Student's League, where the reception 
k place, were artistically decorated tor the evening. The 
were with rugs and ta Over these were 
b pictures and studies by W. Sheriaw, T. W. Deving, J. 
A Weir, J.C. Beckwith, a bas-reiief by Augustus 8. Geu- 
dens, end a statuette by J.8. Hartley. The other rooms of the 
were thrown open tor inspection after the exerci-es were 


Concerts ror YounG Pror.e.—The second concert in the 
for the young, folks of this city will 
y afternoon, Jan. i7th, at Steinway Hall. 
wito Miss Henrietta Beebe 

terle as the soloists. 


ta -p ~ +7 J~ 


and Mr. Otto 

AmERicaN Ant GALLERIES.—To add to the attractiveness of 
the new galleries, the-e will be music by Bernstein every Tues- 
day afternoon. The collection of pictures sow «.n ex- 
hibition is one of the finest thet has been be d in this city. 





PUBLISHERS NOTES. 





I am a subscriber to the 8. J., and I can say im praise 


ne of it, that the effect it has on me. since I subscribed, in 
.| the ve | of preparing me for teaching, by trying to 
| capefully di e 


material furnished through its col- 
ums, is equal to one ordinary « ssion of Nermal school 
traiming in the way of preparing for teaching. 
is B. 8. G. 
It is of course unnecessary for me to tell you that the 


S. J. pleases and benetits me more than I am able to ex- 
press with pen ard ink. It seems to me that the teacher 


.| who is pot benefited by such a diffuser of methods as 


the «8S. J.” is being benefited, and is therefore a 


*}| suitable subject for the superannuated list. F.W. A. 


I have taken both the INSTITUTE and JOURNAL, and 
have found them to be of the greatest value. I could not 
I look forward to the coming of 
the JOURNAL as to the arrival of a friend, and peruse it 
as eagerly as a child does its first picture-book. J. B. 


It is extremely difficult to tell how the JouRNAL can 


3|}be more helpful to me—new ideas as fast as | can ab- 


them. What you are doing and what you propose 
- do are just what I want, only there is not one of 
t. M. W. T. 


I must say that your papers have so aroused and 
stirred up my desire to know more and become a better 
teacher, that Iam willing to make any i this 
end. ~C. 


I am better pleased with your JouRNAL every issue. 


}] For practical, every-day help to the teachers, it 1s, in 


my estimation, incomparably the best paper I ever ex- 


I have had but few advantages in the way of educa- 


.| tion, so I need just such instruction as your paper gives; 
it has done me much good. I am deligh ory time 
1t comes to my home. . 8. 


Received your papers. We are pleased with them. 
We think them well adapted to their purpose—help for 
the great mass of teachers. G. A. C. 


Your educational journals are opening up new 
lines of thought in this community. Let the good work 
go on. B. R. J. 


That feeling of extreme debility is entirely overcome 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ‘I was tired all over, but Hood’s 
Sane pre me new life and strength,” says a 
Pawtucket, R. L lady. Hood's a is sold by all 
druggists, $la , or six bottles for $5. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


RALPH WALDO Emerson. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

This biography may be counted among the fortunate 
literary coincidences of this generation, to which Em- 
erson has been and is a help and an inspiration, He 
has taught the teachers, and through them thousands 
not directly familiar with his writings have become‘ his 
debtors to a greater extent than they know. He stands 
in literature—yet head and shoulders above it—the col- 
lossal figure of a man, and such he will remain however 
the critics may label him. Who better fitted than. Dr. 
Holmes for writing his biography? It would be hard to 
say :—A personal friend, an intellectual peer, a keen cri- 
tic, it goes without saying that the book is worthy the 
subject It is also worthy the author’s reputation. It 
isso complete that it is notlikely ever to be improved 
upon. Beside a full and accurate biography and the 
impressions of personal friends, it’ presents a careful and 
remarkably just estimate of Emerson's work, as poet, 
lecturer, preacher, and essayist. His ideas as shown in 
his writings, are passed in review by one that appre- 
ciates them, and is yet capable of weighing them. 
Friendship and sympathy does not warp the author’s 
opinion, and he gives us a biography which, in the fine 
maturity of its view, seems to auticipate clearly the 
ripened judgment of a later time concerning this great 
writer and man. 


THE FirLp oF Honor. A Comprehensive History of 
Duelling in all Countries. By Major Ben C. .Truman 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price $2.00. 

Until one examines this book it would »hardly be be- 
lieved that so much could be told upon a custom now 
obsolete. Major Truman opens his volume with “Duel- 
ing in France,” where it originated, and traces its 
course through England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, 
and America, then among the Indians, Mexicans, Cubans, 
and Japanese ; describes the various modes of fighting, 
duelling in the dark, noted European duels (to which 
he devotes four chapters), and noted American duels 
(nine chapters). Nine other chapters bear upon the sub- 
ject in an interesting and enjoyable manner. The pathos 
and sentiment of duels, the romance, humors and pleas- 
antries of the field, furnish abundant material for de- 
scription, and bring to a close the pages, which escape 
one of being 600. The subject is one that grows in in- 
terest as more knowledge is obtained of it, and this vol- 


one to readers of the Atlantic, where some of the stories 
have appeared and awukened general praise. They are 
written without effort, and have little or no plot, but 
they hold a charm for many readers. 


British OratTions. With Introductory and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Charles Kendall Adams. In three vol- 
umes, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The neat and tasteful exterior of these volumes, pre- 
pares us for the good work upon the contents. Each 
oration is preceded by a condensed and readable biogra- 
phy of the orator, and introduced by such remarks as 
will bring the reader into an understanding of the poli- 
tical situation which ¢reated the discussion. The edi- 
tor’s purpose in preparing this series has been to show 
the great currents of political thought that have shaped 
the history of Great Britain during the last two hundred 
and fifty years. 

The orators represented in the first volume are Sir 
Jobn Eliot, John Pym, Lord Chatham, Lord Mansfield, 
Edmund Burke; in the second, William Pitt, Charles 
James Fox, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine ; 
in the third, George Canning, Lord Macauley, Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, Lord Beaconsfield and Gladstone. 


A MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, as practised 
by the Junior Classes in Amberst College. Prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Edward Hitchcock. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. Price, 30 cents. 

The object. of this manual is to furnish a series of ex- 
ercise which may be followed by classes in light gym- 
nastics, or adapted to peculiar wants and circumstances. 
The work also contains a series of simple military 
movements; a table of the principal muscles brought 
into action by various movements; and two tables show- 
ing certain measurements of the human body. A sched- |. 
ule for marking the different movements and exercises 
in a gymnastic exhibition is given directly after the 
tables. 


THE ECLECTIC COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING. By Ira 
Mahew, LL.D. Cincinnati and New York: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The author claims for this work that the methods here 
set forth have been tested in the school-room for twenty- 
five years; that it gives special attention to opening 
and closing a set of books; treats difficulties which 
business men have brought to the author for solution ; 
and presents special forms and books for manufactur- 
ers, physicians, and farmers. 

Water Basies. By Charles Kingsley. Edited and 
Abridged by J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn, Heath & 


ume presents the characteristics of dueling with force] (Co, 


and clearness. 


HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE, from the best 
and latest authorities. By Anna C. Lynch Botta. New 
edition, revired and brought down to 1885, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.00. 

The entire field of literature is well covered in this vol- 
ume. Beginning at the very alpha of the course, 
literature is traced through China, Japan, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Scandinavia, Eng- 
land and America. The work is almost entirely from 
standard writers, condensed and arranged so as to give 
a spirit of unity to the volume; but much as. has been 
drawn from other sources, a great amount of work has 
still been spent upon the arrangement, and a perusal of 


the index, which is very full and well made, will give’ 


the reader a fair idea of the amount of labor it has cost. 
For reference, especially, this handbook will be useful. 
It is made with care and skill. 


Easy EXPERIMENTS FOR SCHOOLS AND Pemen, with 
home-made apparatus. By A. R. Horne, A.M., D.D. 
Allentown, Pa.: National Education Publishing House. 

Just the book teachers are inquiring for. When sci- 
ence teaching was supposed to consist in compelling pu- 
pils to memorize the results of some one else’s investi- 
gations there was little need of such a book as this, for 
what was the use of performing experiments that had 
so many times been performed quite satisfactorily? 
Now the teacher sets the pupil to searching for the facts 
for himself. This necessitates a knowledge of the man- 
ner of pursuing the search, and some simple apparatus 
to be used in making it. In both of these matters this 
little book will be of much assistance. 

TOMPKINS AND OTHER FOLKS. By P. Deming. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Seven short storiesare combined in this pleasant ‘‘Lit- 
tle Classic” volume; ‘‘ Tompkins,” ‘‘Rube Jones,” “‘ Ja- 
cob’s Insurance,” ‘Mr, Toby's Wedding Journey;” 
 Hattie’s Romance,” ‘The Count’ in Schoharie,” “An 
Adirondack Home.” Mr. Deming’s name is a familiar 


‘‘Water Babies” is among the standard books recom- 
mended for use in cultivating a taste for good reading, 
but some of its passages have been rather too difficult 
for young readers. In its present abridged form it will 
be very acceptable to the young people, and also to their 
guardians. Messrs. Ginn, Heath &.Co. have done a 
good deed in adding it to their “‘ Classics for Children.” 

THE FAINALLS OF Tipton. By Virginia W. Johnson, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.25. 

Miss Johnson is one of our most pleasing story writers. 
The ‘Fainalls” are a peculiar (but not uncommon) 
family, and their dissensions and disagreements are told 
ina natural manner. An undercurrent of plot runs 
through the volume, and is cleared up iv the final pages. 
The charm of the book lies in its truthfulness to nature, 


are so delineated as to impress the reader as real flesh 
and blood. 
On a Marain. The Story of a Hopeless Patriot. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price 1.25. 
An eventful story of Wall Street and Washington 
life. The incidents are characteristic of the modern 
newspaper, and the story moves along rapidly. The 


well known in literary circles. 

Out oF Eeypt. Bible Readings on the Book of Ex- 
odus. By George F. Pentecost, D.D, New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price 25 cents. 

The series of talks embodied in this volume are 
founded on single or collected verses from the Old Tes- 


of such interest in evangelistic work that their publi- 
cation there met with great success, and they now ap- 
pear in this country by the author's desire. 

TRUE. By George Parsons Lathrop. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 

** True” is the most ous story contained in this 
collection. It is followed by ‘Major Barrington’s Mar- 
riage, " “ Bad Peppers,” “Three Bridges,” and ‘In Each 





Other’s Shoes.” Each of these shows the skill which 


while none of the characters are at all remarkable, they |. 


‘tament. They were delivered in London, and proved . 





has won for Mr. Lathrop the enviable reputation of one 
of our leading story writers. 

THE Boys AND GIRLS’ ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With 
Map-drawing and Written Exercises on Imaginary Voy- 
ages, Commercial Routes, Principal Products, Compar- 
ative Areas and Populations, Height of Mountains, 
Length of Rivers, Highlands and Lowlands. By James 
Monteith. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This little volume is full of most helpful hints to those 
commencing geography; in fact, it is, in addition to be- 
ing an atlas, a Language Book. It might be called ‘‘A 
Language Geography.” The good points in this little 
book are too many to specify,in a short notice. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants of the New York City 
schools. 

A PROTESTANT CONVERTED TO CATHOLICITY. By Mrs. 
Fanny Maria Pittar. Buffalo, N. Y.: Catholic Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an American reprint of the Dublin edition of 
the work, to which the author adds a few events of her 
early life. 

KATHERINE. By Susa 8. Vance, author of “ Lois 
Carrol,” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, Price 
$1.25. 

A well told story with an original plot. 
is new to us, but her work is not crude. 

LisRARY Arps. By Samuel S. Green. 


The writer 


New York: 


F. Leypoldt. 


One of the best sources of information respecting the 
establishment and conduct of libraries. 


NOTES ON INGERSOLL. By Rey. L. A. Lambert. Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Catholic Publication Co. 

These notes, which have been appearing in the Buffalo 
Union and Times, are here published in pamphlet form. 


_BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Feopaged under Se of the W 
and endorwsl by a Be. Palmer, M.D., LL.D. New 


Behe Geometry. By Simon Newcomb. New 


York: ~~ 

The Hw By H. — Martin, D.Sc., M.A., M.D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, 90 ct 

The Jane ee By A. G. Plympton. New York: White, 
tobe & 


i] 
kes & b 
Kindergarten Children. By Caroline Hansell. New York : 


kes. & 

Flowers From Glade and Garden. By Susie Barstow Skelding. 
New York : Whites, Stokes & Alien. 

The Duncans on Land and d Sea. By Kate Tannatt Woods. New 
York: Cassell & Co. $1.25 
Macdonald Calendar. White, Stokes & Allen. 50 


me . New York: 
cen 
Stories for Young Children. By Elizabeth A. Turner. Boston, 
New York & rk & Chicago: , Cine. | Heath & Co. 12.cents. 
i = ie. Edward Everett Hale. New 
or’ 


Funk & W: 
Water Lag By Chas. . ne abridged by J. 
. Sti Boston : 


Ginn, 
English in Rhyme. Mary Russell Gardner. Ne 
Haven Morelit nting Co. Fowler, M.A., LL.D., Pg 
Eveguastve omas Fowler, 
New 4 J <A 
Notes oe lager Ky Rev. D. A. “Lambert. Buffalo: Catholic 
Publication 


tant Converted to pagrere. By Mrs. Fanny Maria 


Pittar. SS conte By F. A. Wrigh 
Architectu ‘or Beginners. t, 
mstock. 


ral Perspective 
Architect. New York: Wm. rr Co! & 
Prohibition and Common Sense. By John om, D.D.. LL.D 
New York. National for. Sohools Society and “ey | House. 
y ls and Families. By A. R. Horne, 
A.M., D.D. Al 
tand Babylon. 


y’ 
omic Scribner 
Eve's Denasters. Ps 
Seribner’s Sons 
Elements of Moral All 
Chas. 








ational Educator Pui blishing House 
: Copese Rawlinson, M.A. New York : 


yn Harland. New York: Charles 
‘Seribner’s Sons. 


Wes Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. New 
asimov Problems. By . W Freeman. Chicago: A. Fian- 
agan. cents. 


Oral Fan & Number. By E. E. White, A.M., LL.D. Cincin- 
nattiand New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & 

Friencs in Feathers and Fur. By James Johonnot. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Chart Primer. By Rebecca D. Rickoff. New York: D. Apple- 


ton & € Co. 

itobert| Schuman and his School. By Louis Ehlert. New York: 
Charlies F. ie. 

The Century ustrated Monthly Magazine. Vols. 27 and 28. 
New, York : Co. 

Education in Relation to Manual inde By Arthur Mac- 
Arthur. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

” By Wm. Cleaver 


tation. By 


writer’s name is not given, but it is rumored that he is ~- N 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Manual of Public Schools, Louisville, = , 1884-1885. 
eS District Schools of St. Joseph Co -» Ind., 1884.85. C. 
oon, Supt. 


Course of Study of Public Schools of Knox Co., Tenn., 1884. 
ee of Graduates, State Normal School, Albany, N. Y.. 


Vatalogue Academic Department Batavia Union School, N. Y.. 
Batavia, 1883-84. - 
an Catalogue of Pure Fountain College, Smithville, Tenn . 
~ ings of the Trustees of the Peabody Bau: Fund, 
“Se = bs General Duirgh Academy McCurrs, ee Va 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. DorsEy, Piqua, Ohio, says: ‘‘I have used it 
ind re with very marked benefit. If there isa defi- 
ciency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords more re- 
ich Rhile the action om the uarwans eyetemn jp decktedly 
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HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE EYES. 


Avoid all sudden changes between light and dark- 


ness. 


Never begin to read or write, or sew, for several 
minutes after coming from darkness to a bright 


light. 


Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or on a 


very cloudy day. 


Never read or sew directly in front of the light, 


or window, or door. 


take a walk or ride. 





It is best to have the light fall from above, ob- 
liquely over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that on first awaking, the eyes | tint. 
shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so scant that it 
requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains and 
confuses the sight. The moment you are sensible 
of an effort to distinguish, that moment cease, and 


As the sky is blue and the earth green, it would 


seem that the ceiling should be of a blueish tinge, 
the carpet green, and the walls of some mellow 


The moment you are instinctively prompted to 
rub the eyes, that moment cease using them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, 
do not forcibly open them; but apply the saliva 
with the finger—it is the speediest diluent in the 
world—then wash eyes in warta water. 


OvER 90,000 persons in Massachusetts cannot read 
and write. 




















GERMAN. 
I. GRAMMAR OF THE 
German For High Schools ani 
for beginners and advane- 


German in Hamulton Co! mae, Soe 7 
merly of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo. 
cloth, $1.50. 


The H1egH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRAMMAR is 


janned for teachers who feel the need of pursu- 
g a more tific method of and 
for pupils in grammar and acade— 
mies and wes who have some know- 
ledge of gremenatien) rules term 
classical or modern. The strict cngaeaties of in- 
flections and py in Part I. 
eminently fit t . while” Part IL. is 


“as 9 Retentiic Grammar B yeuks Gmeng the best 
works wh gy Lay 2 SY Case, coempocty one 


meth: the more recen’ 
German slogy, It cannot fail to prove s valuable 


= phir 
in the higher Gopastenes of einer '—H. M. en- 
wea Prof. of German Polytechnic lustitute, Brook- 


aoa one would think that there could be 
nothing new in the @ grammar, stili there is 
a su amount of new and valuabie matter in 
this one.” — L. Chynoweth, instructor of German 
Caiversty @ of Wisconsin. 


speeimen of skilifal condensation. It 
would be Ammenit bly: elsewhere as much informa- 


ll. A HICH SCHOOL 


and O Reader of German Literature. 
By W. Rosenstengel, Professor of Ger- 
po & in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo, 
clo’ 
Planned for the use of students in high 
- academies, colleges, and German-A meri 
a3 seminaries wro have already 
studied an clomontery reader, who ane familiar 
with the main points of the German Grammar, 
able to use intelligently a German-En- 
gtieh Dictionary. 


use with with 


w"itisan excellent and Ga cn b meutes week, which [ 
shall be glad Lets ——y om Leaane eee ot Se tay 
—Chas. F. Reeves, Prof. Mod. Lang. Penna. 


State College. 

Tan Ss cemetary sod oo )oot cio 

vi 

aytrener Primar , Prot. Mod. Lang. College of Charies- 
n, 8. 


lll. CERMAN CLAS- 


sics for American Students. Edited S00 Rams 
Morgan Hart, LL.D., University of Oincin- 


Vol I. HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. Gouthe. $1. 

Vol. I. DIE pe oe oa. 

Vol. ILL. aes SELECTION Go THE'S 

"School Baition oF ag BA in paper 
00) 

covers, per ~~ 4 ey 


“The Seriesshou'd have the widest sale possible.””— 
Prof. Franktin Carter, Yale. 


IV. POESIE FUR HAUS 
und Sehule ; a collection of German 
. and arranged for use in schools 
* home circle, b wR ow author 
ete., ete., 16mo, cloth 
This forms a jume to Brack- 
ett’s of ‘ Poetry for Home and 
School 
FRENCH. 


and 8. J of Cornell University, with 
President A. D. W 

ned for the use of students in French. $1.50 

lam with the book ; besides its his- 
torical is a most for young 
pap A Fp 
pee FE EE 
mane Si for my ondeet pupils: Prot. 
“It is & most biden Seth: it 
best kind . 


\' 


POLITICAL and ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE. 


Vi. OUTLINES OF RO- 


extra, $1.75. 
“The work is a great credit to both author 
rs. So faras accurate, 


Th ast ote AY. superior to any 
st. e me ex: 
{eet 1 aan acquaantas within eng of ho meena. The 


book to the literature in 
fo 
vate readers.”— Benj. andrews. Professor of History, 
Browa University. 


the use of 
—A, H. McVay, Law 


2\Vil. POLITICS. Anin- 


stitutional Law. ,By Wilson 
Bernard Moses. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
“I find it thoughtful and suggestive nee 
the an te good introduction to tothe study of Sicom: 
w a 
= gonstivational law.”—Pree. 8. C. Bartiett, 


“The book ie 4-4, 4,7 . pn It 
takes, I think, the right vie the Gov- 
prema ‘growin Lex it in "tne only Be aoe Pan a0 


onpest — 
classes.” — icholaon, University 


Vil, SIX CENTURIES 


f Work on The History of beer] 
oor oe SP. “186%. By James E. Th 
P. 1 vol., es 8vo, $3. 
“ most bs am ver 
anne ane ar pn, ot ta 


1X: SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


Ay rey ety a. Lae 
Putoam. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 
“In this volume 


property, 
mouey one capital, ts, the 
e 


the nature of labor, 
the work of Cy 
the relations Of men with each 

Catiprctaassvely set forth.”— 


American A um, 
LITERATURE. 
X. PROSE MASTER- 


sin- 





XI. POETRY for HOME 


ok eee 





et mae 

ye. is based upon ood, wants 

be learned Soar ih which book 

is divided eae toes the first poems 

detent arc sciots cad teongSoPl potas a 

“ Am idea carried out with and intel- 
ligence.”—Jation 

XI. seg yi & RHYMES 

b fo bared the best 

A a tase 

bere and 

Sass eee ees 


XIl. THE SKETCH 





RNS LAE 


College. 
G. P, cyst song a ‘West 29d St, New York, ©” 


QrANDARD J'DUCATIONAL YY oRKS,| 








HOW 10. TEACH AND STUDY UNITED STATES HISTORY, 


BY THE BRACE SYSTEM. 
A Book for Teacher and Pupil. 
By JOHN TRAINER, Co. Supt. oF ScHOOLS, Macon Co., ILL. 


At last a prominent teacher of fourteen years’ successful ea perience in both giaded and un- 
work consents to the feat A.J — successful plan of teaching Unit: d States History into 


graded school 
ie It shows the teacher URE THE VENTS how to 
TUDY HIS LEweone ow To 7,01 tench TS OF THE MIND, FIND 
THE PROMINENT FACTS EEDED, RALLEL AUTHORITIES, 


E POINTS AN OBJECTS OF oF MISTORICAL INTE REsT, 
Fe RE HISTORY OST IN NG sTUDY, 
USE AND MAKE “QUEER QUERIES,” USE THE CYCLOP £D1 
Filling both teacner and pupil with enthusiasm ané love for the study of United States History. 
The Blackboard Forms ns very er ge of stud -~ gay one can understand them. 
e Directions for Stu: are pelaned , concise ana hel 
e Queer Queries and ers, of which there are e about one thousand, ure filled with pith 
ent potas. ng A stimulate an interest in 
he Review constantly “ bring out”’ what s likely to be forgotten. 
TESTIMONIALS : a few from hundreds I have received. 
From. WILLIAM SWINTON, author of Swin- , M. O. for a8 ganies. I wish each of my teachers to 
ton’s Histories, Readers, Geographies, Grammars, | have a ro Wis ~ AmY ah BRADLEY, n. Normal 
mington. 
20 La FayerrTs Pace, N. Y., Sept. 5, "83.) “ yatee to study H 
analy directions for | Deeded. Only reguet hav 
consideration 


is just what I have 
done 60 long with- 
rin. Mound ty, Ih. 


them-| “ Trainor’s History can not but be of trestima- 

mt teacher ; but the most | ble value to every teacher who bas the arduous 

feature is what you hap- oa to ron of cf setting children int rested in 

. study of AMUEL J. HowE, Co. 
and Supt Lee t. * sh 


“Certainly the most valuable quality for any 
work designed for common school use, is the 
wer to excite interest in the subject of which 
t treats. This fe chuse me tponty supplied in your 
- of teach- | book ** Queer Queries.”’ can heartily recom- 
ing history that we have everseen. sclosed is mend it.—Gro. H. Les, Co. Supt. Brown Co., Ml. 


This book, though a method book, has had a wonderful sale. it to now Gut 0 Mttio over 0 year 
yet it is now in the FirrH EDITION. Money will be retunded to any one not satisfied with the book. 


Cloth, 225 pages, Price, $1.00. Mention this paper. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


2” Send for my full catalogue. It will do you good. 


| LECTURES ox mm: SCIENCE 1 ART or EDUCATION. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
The First Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College 
of Preceptore, London, Logiand 
One volume, with Portrait. 16mo, 264 pages, English cloth with gold side and back stamp. 
AID, $1.00. PAPER COVER. 50 CENTS. 
aS Goment wiih Sasvetng of ove, 
7 of ur edition oa 
edition. 


Pp 
ay This edition con- 
Melon. Wine vol olume is well prin 


out it. A. P. HARGROVE, 





mew woo Deen 





two ve 


bo: . 

: 3; A of the Life of J h Payne; The Science 
Education; The or jetanee of Bpucstien ; The or Art of Education ; Educational 
Methods; Principles of the Science : Theories of Teaching with their 
day Eby a Ly of the Feacher ; The True Fo of Science 
wa Regios Influence pe and Practice on Elementary 





ucation ; 


al ™ A word of commendation from Col. Parker. 
aad tas Payers Lewes tn ny br —-- Wuteing chaapen e tent-beok, and cagsides, 0 ong of sho pe 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 





PARKER’S NOTES OF TALKS ON | EACHING. 


aS yard. ay Superintendent of Schools by Lelia Pate 


ee a ages, printed 8 faud paper, 


-7A~-. 8 1-1. of teachers coming from all parts of the coun 
wo. This book has been ccmbly to su the Seduand on the part of teachers t 
“ of teaching. No book been pub to explain the methods of teaching 
Schools so famous when Col. Parker was Superintendent there. The little town be 
matter, is so yet. en i any eo 4 


o 
The forthe “ 9 became something tangib bool Boards are offertog 
eto these saat ; Col. Parker at Martha's eterd explained those methods; after 
it revised them, and this volume contains them 





“vaiue to the tn them fy other book published. The book is simply tmealu- 
able contains portrait of Parker as a fron Ten thousand co; 5 wese oont first four 
> Bost book for Agents to well teachers ever Send for large lars (/res), containing 
, From the Author Object Lessons. 
“We commend this bodk to ‘the great body of car| 7, Zrom.the Author of frimary - 
nest teachers It contains a series of twenty five full, teachers (0 "a deer! knowledge of Rood a, 
measure of mind- 


N. A. CaLxms. 
o Hormel Sehool, (#.X) 
bas consented to the 
‘hey can't bat t be way 


Prom the Pri Loaf the Owe 

I am very an that Col. 
pousentics CH there ‘ Talks” 
suggestive 


eoce “it t to be bands of every veacher and 
‘pared in the, Cad State is education in a nut Of tee po Talia” 
FE. L. KELEOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 


feny  b 





HUMOROUS! 


ORATORICAL ! DRAMATI' PATHETIC 
THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, NUMBER i2. 
READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 
re, Soh by all oka x Warrers of ToDar 


best 
bad the are * oe 
chi ena es o Paper, Bandy, 3 Pim who, 





THE egy poy oF macunneg Se A ORATO 
Pubdtication Department, C. 14164 1 418 Chomant'St., PHILA 
FOR SALE. 
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CLEVERLY CAUGHT! 
THE RICH MAN'S FEAR OF BURGLARS—THE 
STORY OF AN ELECTRICIAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y., News. 

At the dead of night, Mr. J. B. An- 
thony, a wholesale grocer of Troy, N. Y., 
was awakened iy: his burglar alarm annun- 
ciator, which told him that his house had 
heen entered through the roof scuttle. 
He hastily dresses, for a policeman, 
hurries to the upper story, and hears the 
burglar in the servant’s room, threatening 
her with instant death if she made a Joud 
noise. 

He was captured, convicted, and sent 
to Sing Sing prison for ten years. 

So said Mr. C. H. Westfall, the elec- 
trician of that field, N. Y., to our reporter. 

“Do city residents generally use burglar 
alarms ?” 

“* Yes, all first-class houses are provided 
with them, and I have never had any dis- 
satisfaction from my customers, many of 
whom are the best known and wealthiest 
people of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
pbia and other large cities.” 

‘‘Do wealthy men have much fear of 
burglars?” 

‘As a rule, wealthy men do not keep 
valuables in their house, and yet they are 
not sure that they shall escape burglarious 
attacks, and they don’t feel secure with: ut 
a first class burglar alarm apparatus in 
their house. Every door, window, and 
scuttle, is connected with the annunci- 
ator, and it is quite impossible to effect an 
entrance without the fact becoming at 
once known.” 

“Don’t electricians run considerable 
risk in handling its wires ?” 

“Even the most careful of them some- 
times get a shock. A few years ago while 
I was descending stairs at Elmira, N. Y., 
with a wire coil in my hand, I felt as if I 
had received the entire charge from the 
battery. For over a half hour I suffered 
the keenest 
what I had n fatally injured. After 
completing my business circuit, I returned 
to Boston, and for eighteen months did 
not get over the shock. I lost my appe- 
tite; all food tasted alike. I could not 
walk across the common without resting 
s2veral times.” 

“My head whirled, and I reeled like a 
drunken man. I consulted the best phy- 
sicians in a good many large cities, but 
none of them seemed to understand my 
case. About a year ago I was in Albany, 
and a physician there stated that I would 
probably not live three months. But to- 
day,” said Mr. Westfall, and he straight- 
end himself up with conscious pride, “ so 
far as I know, I am in pies ealtin. [ 
weigh 170 lbs., eat well, sleep well, feel 
well, and am well. One of my old physi- 
cians gave meathorough examination a 
tew weeks ago, and told me that I was in 
a perfect condition.” 

** You are a very fortunate man, sir,” 
remarked the scribe, ‘to have escaped 
instant death after an electrical shock.” 

“O, It was not electricity that pros- 
trated me. It wasa uremic convulsion. 
For all my physicians told me I was a vic- 
tim of a very serious kidney disorder. 
And when they and a dozen widely acdver- 
tisel medicines failed to benefit me, War- 
ner’s Safe Cure restored me to perfect 
health. That preparation is invaluable to 
every grade of society, for it is a priceless 
blessing.” 

* There is no need of death from hand- 
ling electrical wires if the operators will 
exercise care. In our a cen at- 
tachments there 1s no possible danyzer from 
that source.” 





A lad in Boston, rather small for his age 
works in an office as errand-boy for fuur 
gentiemen who do business there. One 
day the gentlemen were chaffiing him a 
little for being so small, and said to him— 

‘* You will never amount to much ; you 
can never do much, you are too small,” 
The little fellow looked at them. 

** Well,” said he, ‘as small as I am, I 
can do something that neither of you can 
do.” . 

“Ah, what is that?” said they. 

‘I don’t kr ow as I ought to tell you, 
he replied. 

Bnt they were anxious to know, and 
— him to tell what ne coud do that 
neither of them were able to do. 

_“Tcan keep from swearing,” said the 
little fellow. 

There were some blushes on four faces, 
and there seemed to be no anxiety for fur- 
ther information, 


ony. I did not know but |, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Publisher's Department. 


An opportunity not to be neglected is 
afforded on orien by the Univer- 
sity Publishing Co., this offer : 
Single specimens of some of best text- 
books published will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price, with the 
option of returning and having the money 
ier ontene te the nary Goerspbiion 

r extends to the jies, 
Holmes’ and Carter’s Histories, Browne & 
Holdeman's Dictionary, Gildersleeve’s 
Latin Primer and Grammar, Perrin’s 
Ceesar’s Civil War, Verable’s bra and 
Geometry, and Fairbank’s Business Arith- 
metic. Circulars free on application. 

Mésars. A. 8. Barnes & Co. offer on our 
first page a series of books worthy 
the attention of teachers and committees. 
Thé study of botany has come to be of 
prime importance and interest in our 
schools, and these text-books, so ably edited 
by Prot. O. R. Willis, will be found fully 
eyual to the demands of the times. The 
list includes ‘‘ Wood’s Object Lessons in 
Botany,” ‘‘Class-Book in Botany,” and 
‘* Piant Records;” and Wood and Steele’s 
‘Fourteen Weeks in Botany,” beside 
Woud’s “ Botauical Apparatus,” contain- 
ing articles essential for field-work. This 
is known as the ‘Pioneer’ series, and 
promises fo open the way for a more sys- 
tematic and thorough study of the subject. 


THE CON OF THE MOORS 
By the Spaniards, not led w the discov of 
Amerien by Christo yh .td but it pened 
the wa ‘for its t and lopement. 
out of this conquest 


owner, not con’ 
public with more than 


rooms 
per day coupied with the i-| 


“‘Greenleaf's Mathematics” are well 
known as standard text-bvoks in schools. 
These and other books of equal reputation 
and merit are announced by Messrs. Leach 
Shewell & Sanborn in our advertising 
columns, where they will attract the at- 
teation of educators. Col. Parker’s ‘“‘Sup- 

lementary Readers for Primary Schoois,” 

nd’s ‘“ Lessons on the Human Body” 

and Wells’ “Trigonometry” are among 
tne books offered. 


Every school needs an encyclopeedia, 


and, for that matter, so does every teacher. 
Those desiring to purchase will do well to 
consider the character and scope of John- 


son's ‘‘New Universal Cyclo ia,” which 
has a high eaten among scholars. 
S me of the things said about it may be 
read in the advertisement of Messrs, A. J. 
Johnson & Co. in another column. 


The ladies will never be tired of tea- 
drinking nor of beautiful table furniture. 
C nosequently, the card of The Great 
American Tea Co. on another page will 
mvet with especial favor amung the sex, 
who will thank us for bespeaking their 
attention. 


The advances made in physiological 
and hygienic, knowledge during the last 
dozen years, the important additions to 
facts known, as well as the explosion of 
many notions supposed to be facts, have 
rendered it necessary that a work em- 
bodying these changes should be written. 
The book, “‘ Anatomy, Physiol and 
ol by Jerome Walker, M.D., and 
published by Messrs. A. Lovell & Co., 16 
Astor Place, N. Y., was prepared with 
these considerations in view, and is be- 
lieved to be a fair exponent of the present 
condition of the science. ‘Those interest- 
ed are referred to our advertising col- 
umns. 











R.H. MACY &00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK- 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWEK THAN 

ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUROWN DIRECT IMPOR- 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOMKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER: PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


RH. MACY & CO. ssi 














Send for x 
EDGA® 8. WERNER, Eprror or “ Tax Voice,” 
Albany, N. Y. 


Circular. Address, 





THE voOoickE. 
An International Review of the Speak- 
ing and Singing Voice, 

The Only Journal in the World making th 
Cure of Vocal Defects a Specialty. 
at $1.50 a year in advance ; single 


Propdeetainesy 
and : > A 


Published mon’ 
copy, 16 cents. 











(Nissen 


January 17, 1885. 
BOOKS FOR THE 


Teacuea’s Liprany 


SELECT LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


Price, $1.50. 
gop my EG 
ci 
Big: School. This is a -4- ular work on 
Methods of Teaching. We putit on our premium 
hd, Tt ip a book of wesine — = 4 
we le 

postpaid, $1.25. i. 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 


The author was a of Mr. . 
the President of the Se Tenchocs’ ok es 


Now Toe Pa Bchool it pared by City 
ic was pre’ t 


hy ils the mathodete’ grade. As the course 
of stu ay an is the canted 4 someny 
teaching in cities. Price $1.25. - 
Brovk’s Normal Methods. 

Principal of the Millersville Nomeal Schon a 


is another volume of — merit. It is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher 
and that his book is eres = | attention as a 
practical guide for a though teacher. 


Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 


ef Education. 1m press; ready Nov. 1.) 
By Joseph e. Thisis a reprint of the Eng- 
lish edition, contains the most valuable of 
the lectures. This is one of the best works on 
the science and ples of teac! ._ The price 
of one edition $1.00 in 50 cents in 
paper. There is reprint w is com- 
plete. We can furnish that, if desired, 
ae, but ours has all of Payne you care 
own. 


Educational Theories. 
By Oscar Bro . This volume 
t Sete Sane 


ives a his- 
and Ro- 
Comenius, 
e 


k 
Kan Fich 
Pestalozzi, t, Frosbel, te, and 


author is one of the most conduc- 
tors of Institutes in New Yo and isa 
man 3 listened to 
with attention, for he takes advanced 


» ts from lished 
land, and are highly valued by the London teach- 
ers. They-covera field ; they have practical 

and are not merely . Each is 
, bound in cloth. 
Craig’s Question Book. 
This is ex useful for all who wish to 


review ticks eudbes or to select questions for 
their classes. It has 3,000 ical ions on 


, grammar, ari answers. 
Each pbb ee mane of parry ph by de- 
it of answers onsome ; 


Supt. or 
co 
of amore 
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3 Constipation | 


Causes, directly or indirectly, fully one-half the sufferings which afflict mankind. 
It is usually induced by inactivity of the liver, and may be cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Pills. C. A. Schomerus, Great Bend, Kansas, writes: “‘I have used Ayer's 
Pills for Costiveness, with the most beneficial results.” J. Windholm, Newark, N. J., 
writes: “ Ayer’s Pills cured me of chronic Constipation.” Martin Koch, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., writes: “ Last year I suffered much from Biliousness 


And Headache 


After using one box of Ayer’s Pills I was quite well.” C. F. Hopkins, Nevada 
City, Mo., writes: “TI have used Ayer’s Pills, and think they are the best in the 
world. They have cured me of Sick Headache and Neuralgia.” W. L. Page, Rich- 
mond, Va., writes: “I have been a severe sufferer from Headache. Ayer’s Pills 
afford me speedy relief.” A.J. Forster, Dauphin st., Mobile, Ala., writes: “For 
a number of years I have been troubled with Constipation and Headaches. After 
trying a number of so-called Liver Invigorators, without benefit, I was at last 


Cured by Using 


Ayer’s Pills.” Rev. Francis B. Harlowe, Atlanta, Ga., writes: “For years I was 
subject to Constipation, from which I suffered increasing inconvenience, in spite of 
the use of medicines of various kinds. Some months age, I began taking Ayer's 
Pills. They have entirely corrected the ecostive habit, and have vastly improvec 
my general health.” Hermann Bringhoff, jewelry engraver, Newark, N. J., writes: 
““Costiveness, induced by my sedentary habits of life, at one time became chronic 
and exceedingly troublesome. Aryer’s Pills afforded me speedy relief, and their 
oceasional use has since kept.me all right.” Ed. O. Easterly, Rockford, Il., writes 
that he has been cured of chronic Constipation by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


‘THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 





TEACHERS AGENCIES, 








WANTED. —A lady to teach Latin, Greek, FoR THA 
and Rn toric in a Wisconsin public school. - : 
ary $600 per year. Applicants registered for this Preservation of Health 
Paar ree of charge, Ad a AND THE 
operative n St., 





“As a medium of communication between | 
teachers and those in quest of teachers, I believe 


CURE OF CHROWIC DISEASES. 





that your Agency is duing good s .” Prov. | 142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 

A. MARKHAM, Prin. Markham’s Academy, Mil- | a ont teat aathe 

waukeo, Wis. | der the laws of the State, re en a #4 
American and Foreign | ptoceaned by a Board of Trustees and a Medicai 


| Founded on a plan which enables every Physician 


Teachers’ Agency, cx 


a part owner and controller, and to obtain 
the to attend patients even 

Introduces to S8R Spot. ans tain su: | unconnected with it im an . 
perior — See, tore, _ Indorsed at its commencemeéfit by four-fifths of the 

and Governesses for every department of instruc- Medical Faculty of New York. 

; recommends good schools to parents. Call It is with all kinds of Baths ; Static and 
on or address. every other of Electricity ; facilities for Ma . 
and Manipulations “ 
shan ind Peon tekoe toes, scription; with Instrumente ahd fo? the 


23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS, at3""Suca% 
5 


AND FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and 





different bpoctansies into which the Arts of Medicine 
are now divided ; and, 

R53 SS eee 
nn a further information will readily 
Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 

142 East 34th Street, New York. 


ELY’S 
CATARRA cirim BALM 
Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflamation. 
Heals the Sores 


Restores the 
Sense of Taste & 


REST 
prom 
Skilled sapped with Positions. 
Circulars of Good ools free to Parents. 
School rented and soid. 
School and ete. 


J. W SCHERMERHOEN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 Hast 14th St., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 













‘Oy 
commended, entered into 
first of this mop and lam much p 
He makes 0 
For app! form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton 8St., A:lentown 


BRCoR WAR TRACEPES, ACRNCT: 
for positious in Public and schools, Mami- 
lies and Colleges. Send stamps 


A CY. 
tor circulars. 


EOM:E 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-¥IRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
SROWLNG / r OF ANY ON 
4G SER COuDI LON THE COMP. 





iy = 
' 

tered. sample by mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
ELY BROSs., Druggists, Owego. N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 199 Broadway near 29th St.,N.¥. 


1 
279 Fulton 
47 North ctinkth Se, Phila 
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DAY OF JANUARY, 1884. 


CASE tar a ite ic sa: are oo | OFFICES ( $3 Noren Cktmries St., Baltimore. 

iat Soa nee emmen ans Citas. | eT Litier Dresses Cloaks, Boden. OF alt fabrics, and 
CASH ASSETB,«.:csccescreuseeseeseebeeneee 87,402,761 1 Pay ant peta Te need Se a as 

CHAS. J, MARTIN, President, Wintoe thaaen Mieke Goreme Carpets, 

D. A. HEALD. Vice-President, fc. cleaned of te frat attainable 

J BH. WASHBURN Secretary, our bastnens, we 


T.B GREENE, W. L. BIGELOW, Aas’t Sec’s, 








A class of little “primary” children 
were busily engaged in their reading les- 
sons; they read in order, something like the 
: “* The hat is in the box.” “‘The 
is.in the box.”+ ‘The rat is in the 
“The cat is in the box.” When 
suddenly up came a little chubby hand, 
the si for permission tospeak. *‘Well, 
what is it, Mattie?” said the teacher. ‘“‘I 
should fiuk’e a box ‘ood be full after 
awhile,” replied a little philosopher. 
Somebody has been trying his hand on 
the word “habit,” and he works it «ut 
thus: “Habit is hard te overcome. If 
ou take off the first letter it is ‘a bit’.” 
f you take off avother, you still have a 
*“*bit” left. If you take off another, the 
whole of “it” remains. Yvu take off an- 
other, it is not “‘t” totally used up. All 
of which goes to show that if you wish to 
get rid of a habit, you must throw it off 
altogether,” 


follo 
man 
box. 


»” 











-A little bey in Georg’a, who wrote to 
Santa Claus for a y, was wise eno 
to add: ‘Postscript. If he is a m 
Ples ty his behine legs.” 


e, 


** Have you any more tender steak, hke 
that I bought the other day ?” asked a man 
of a butcher. “Oh! yes, plenty. You 
found it to be good meat, eh?” “ Yes, 
suits my purpose. I am very much an- 
noyed by dogs at my house. I have 
choked one to death with it, and have my 
eye on anotherone. Let me have a half 
pound, please.”"—Arkansaw Traveiler. 


— - - 2 —— 

As a small boy put his skates on last win- 
ter for the first time, after two hours’ 
pretty h rd work, he came bursting in, 
rosy with exercise and excitement, shout- 
ing, “‘O mamma, it’s lots of fun, but 
there’s an awful sight of picking up about 
." 





**How does the new girl strike you ?” 
asked a citizen of Detroit, at dinner lately. 
‘*She hasn't struck me yet,” answered the 
wife, meekly. ‘‘ But she has done almost 
everything else.” 





A boy in one of the St. Louis German 
schools, while engaged in defining words, 
a few days since. made a mistake that was 
pot a misiake. He said, “A de 
1s a Vessel that holds beer, wine, gin, whis 
key, or any other kind of intoxicating 


liquor.” 
een 


** My son, how often have I told you not 
to jump at conclusions? Y.u mustn't fur 
example, think that the man on the other 
side of the car 1s a ticket speculacor be- 
cause he has secured three or four of the 
best seats.” Boston Transcript. 


CHRONIC CaTaR«H.—I have suffered for 
years trom Chrunic Catarrh. Six weeks 
ago I was induced to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm. Relief was instantaneous, anu cun- 
tinued use has resul 19 ap almost com- 
plete cure.—S. M. GkgENnzE, Book-keeper, 
Steamboat Uo., Catskill, N. Y. 

A nal item informs us that “ Vic- 
tor o mostly goes to bed on a cracker 
and a herring. A funny notion that. 
if the cracker should get » and 
scatter itself, Victor would be apt to pass 
a very resiless night. 

No effort has ever been made to adver- 
tise Lydia E Pinkham’s Vegetable Cum- 
pound outside vur own America ; yet fre 
auent calls frum other parts of the world 
show that good news will spread. Pack 
ages «f this medicine have even been sent 
from Lynn, Mass., to China. 


ooo 











**See here, why didnt some of you fire- 


men save the that wus in that buin- 
ing house ?” asked a gentleman of the en- 
giueer of the fire brigade, who replied, 
“We couldn’t save the piano because 
none of us could play upon it.” 


WAS AFFLICTED with Catarrh and Cold 
i I tried many remedies with 
out any beneficial effects, at last | used 
Ely’s C:eam Balm, which effectually curec 
me.—W.H. I. , Dentist, Borden- 
town, N, J. 














LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
*.*.* ISAPOSITIVECURE*.*, * 


Fer all of these Painful Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses so commen te our best * * 
*, * . * FEMALE POPULATION.* ,*, * 
If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM oF Fx- 
mate ComPLAINTs, ALL OVARIAN TROUBLES, In- 
VLAMMATION AXD ULceRaTion. Fauve axp Dm 
PLACEMENTS, AND THE CONSEQUENT SrinaL Weaxk- 
AED IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 

lame  *®* «@ * @ eo © « 
* Ir WILL DISSOLYE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THR 
UTERUS IN AN EARLY STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. Tux 
TENDENCY TOC aNcEROUs HUMORS THEREISCEECKED 
VERY SPEEDILY Brirever. g *©* » * , ® 
@%r memoves Faorrwess, Fuarccencr, pesrnors 
ALLORAVING FORSTIMULANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAK- 
wessor Tre Sromace. Ir ccnes Boars, Heap- 
acus, Nexvous Prosrnation, Genera. Desiurr, 
Durnession ap Inpieestiog“. g © 5 * «4 
* Tuat FEELINe oF Beanmve Down, caverne Par, 
Wricut anp BacKacu®, 18 ALWAYS PERMANENTLY 
CURED BY ITs USE. g * g * e * 
® Ir WILL AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL crRcoM- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS THAT 
GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. gg *®* g ® 
* gg its purross 1s SOLELY ror rue Leoirmares 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
THaT IT pozs ALL IT CLAIMs To Do, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. “GB e ® 
*®* For rus cure oF Kipwey Comriamrs in 
EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY H UNSURPASSED, * ® 
* LYDIA BE PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND & 


y 
* No Sophy, sheaie be without LYDIA FE. PINKTIAM'S 
They cure on, Biliousness 
of the Liver. SS cents per box. ee ~ 





““MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND.” 


*** “Pretty wives, 
Lovely daughters and noble men.” 


* “* My farm lies in a rather low and mias- 
matic situation, and 

**My wife !” 

* Who?” 

** Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago became 

** Sallow!” 

** Hollow-eyed!” 

‘** Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

** Malaria] vapors, th vw *b she made no 
particular complaint, not being of the 
srumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
ea-iness. 

“A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the children, who had 
a very severe attack cf biliousness, and it 
occurred to me that the remedy might 
help my wife, as I found that our little 
girl, upon recovery had 

“L et!” 

** Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as 
a new-blown daisy. Well, the story is 
soon told. My wife, to-day, has gained 
her old-time beauty with compound in- 
terest. and is now as hand-ome a matron 
(if I do say it myself) as can be found in 
the county, which is noted for pretty 
women. And I have only Hop Bitters t» 
thank for it. 

**The dear creature jn-t looked over ny 
shoulder, and says, ‘I can flatter equa! to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that reaunds 
me there might be more pretty wives if 
my brother farme:s would do as I have 
done.” 

Hoping you may long be spared to do 
good, I thankfully remain, 


C. L. JAMEs. 
BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md.. } 
May 26th, 1883. 5 


§@™ None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white iabel. Sbun all the vile, ; ois- 
onousstuff with “Hop” or“Hops’ in thir name 


GOOD VEWS 
™ LADIES! 
fered. Row 


ucements 
"s your time to 
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and secure a beauth 
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BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 
fowade Firs Alten fecmnyeta. FORE 
ED. Cathlegue tent 
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VANDUZE™ 6 TIFT, Cinetenetl, 
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HERE IT I8! 
The most Attractive School Book Published. 


A PPLETON’S (CHART PRIMER. |x 


Beautifully illustrated, and bound in illuminated lithographic o covers. 


THE CHART PRIMER fillsa a place hitherto et n school 
duplicate of APPLETON’S 1nG CHARTS, but is filled en’ 








literature. It is not a 
tirely with new matter. 


APPLETON’S CHART TRIMER jally e ed for use during the first school days, 
which are always so trying to the children Ten, 0 Nomen, It i tise a valuable and en- 
rtaining book for thehome. Full colored illlust ~ LAI 2 wong, ons the ever attractive 


te 
pictures of Kate Greenaway are prov for Uonversations and Color Leeso 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 
By E. E. WHITE, A.M., LL. D, 


Oe etm simp! » Mennel of to t but an exhaustive work containing the ma- 
be used Seater brinary classes in number. = 


teacher in the instru: 
A tr OOMPLETE ND PRACTICAL GUIDE. InDISPENSIBLE TD EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and ensign ae tredhs by DIAGRAMS. 





Introduction Price, $1.00. ~ - - - - Mailing Price, $1. 28, 
The pre of this complete and ful system of geomet the gether, : 

IRISH Soe covers) sete. work is now Cen’ 2 Soa pw oan gore furnishing a snl 

and effective method of represen: tu the eve the relation of the several 

of a sentenve, but as a ) opeoction Ham 's Gn since all the di _, 

sentences of that most popular fae he mmar ( hav: most ~remgeerted analyzed 


e 
The parsing is also 0 fully indicated by a At —~ novel method of notation 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. “"W"% K COOPER, Agents. 








introductory Price, 32 Cente. 
Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
9 TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIUS. 
TEXT BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
By Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D., Vassar College. 

The above works are marked by a precision and clearness of statement, a logical 
method of arrangement and discussien, exact conformity to the latest ascertained 
scientific facts, and, withal, by a charm of literary style rarely found in books on 
such subjects. 

SPEcIMENT PFPAGES FRESE. 


Teachers of Physics should be sure to examine these works before forming new classes. 
Specially favorable terms for Introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 











NEW BOOKS FOR NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. |— 


ADOPTED BY THE BOARD, NOV. 19. 

BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READER:S Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5. 
BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING. Freehand, Perspective and Mechanical, 
MONTEITH’S BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ATLAS. 
Consisting of written exercises for class work, as required by the manual) for the 6th, 7th 
and 8th Grammar, and lst Primary Grades. 

COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Waters’ Notes. 
** The only one to be used with advantage in teaching English.”—RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 

BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS. By Joseph Ficklen. 

Elementary, Practical, ( Part 1) and National. (Complete.) 

a. of the above named books will be on the list for 1885. Send to the Agent for further par. 








ticu 


A. S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
H. C. CAMP, Agent for New York City and vicinity. 





GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICS, 


Both the Old Series and the New are 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS. 


Col. Parker's Supplementary Re Readers for Primary Schools, 
First and Second Books, each. 





0c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


For Schools, Colleges and General Readers, 12mo ; 420 pages. 
By JEROME WALKER, M.D., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physi and Hygiene in the Central School, Brooklyn, Sentor Ph sician 
, to the Seats Home for Children, Coney Island, Etc. 
knowledge during the 17 fo qeon ars, the important 


sup bave rendered it 
be written. 
the 


The advances made in 
additions to facts known, 
necessary that a work 

view 










with these 

















Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body, ©. BOO. tes ceo “vith the a 

The Scholar’s Gem Book, . . . . «100, | shapterson the woth elated 
School Studiesin Words, . . . . . 256. | physisiosy., Conio i i 
Wells’ Trigonometry, . . . . . . $1.25,|"msettere i treated with 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., Boston, 


16 Astor Place, New York. | 








Wholesale Price, $1.20. Introduction Price, $1. Price by mail for 2 een, 6 
cts. Price for Introduction in Exchange for a Second-Hand Book, 60 c 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, nae York. 
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UOWPERTHWAIT & Co. Prang Educational Co. 





WONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, oie nem 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers.|gog erred waren’ 

WONROE’S Reading Charts. 1. ""™* ** | ~— Rdneational Apparatus & Materials. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books' PHILADELPHIA. Publishers of 

WARREN'S New Geographies. | *s TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. | pp ANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. PRANG’S TRADES OCCUPATIONS. 

. ; FOR PRIMARY EDU- 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. ——————— | CATION OF THE COLOER-SENSE, Adopt- 
BERARO'S New U. &. History. | 16 astor Place, ed by Boston School Board. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. Manufacturers of 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |»5* Wabash Ave. ant in Scientific and Materials. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. Se enced Dad Back Gk. Reston. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School, and other 
Papers upon the Teacher’s qualification and work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work has just been issued. 


In this book the author has presented the results of thirty-five years of success- 
ful experience in the school-room. It will be found a work of special value to young 
teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





A New Text-Book on Physics. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, - 


PUBLISH 
an ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK on 


.PHYSICS. 











FOR 


Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 


AND THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
No better Books have appeared for years 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 
The New Musical 














By [we ANTHONY of Cornet} Ontversity, than the aggre : UJ R RI U LU M 
Yaus P. BRACKETT “ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
College of | New Jersey. we poecety ¢ - = Much miserable Choral Worshé , oO. 0, RERAON. A C ¢ 
P. ECH CcB— T. Latin earned otherwise Book 
mux rr re aso, | aly —oe one yeer,"“MILAOR. | Cuan wiih a enpial 60 = 0 pages and By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
‘ “We have wedertaken the task because we ree Livy Homer Yad, Coepelo Se pecater ‘ot Anthems, and 80 pages of, mlscel “ y 7 
ave been unable among existing Te 0 pages 
poks any one suited to our needs.” Qi Ey Sy cart Music. “$1. Perdosen, 3. | — A Perfect Instruction Book. 
and to present the matter in the ‘simplest fora or ie ee Pri si 50. m+ ration devoted to ite idee Shion ty 
that te ty Hy: would admit of. Sorgent’s Speakers, Bros’ American The Model Sin v. ~& me: Townes, one of America’s greatest yusiclans, an in its pres 
A MA “accessible Queaxer, | Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s | 4 book for SINGING CLASSES. 192 om Sore Ut is bayona all dewht the 
pent I which wan consid ° the k, isi eo —_— cart se “ — fi sven ‘anes, ‘Anthems, and > nd 4 4 Chants. 
’ e wor o H 18 — 
progress dnd will be issued as soon ae possible. | etme and new comaingus of all ows pu publications. | dan Ang , me my one Singing School WORK (if ITS KIND 
SOWER, POTTS & CO.,| New Books For Young People. Bindents of Muse afc Ropeasais tam eeted be 
PHILADELPHIA LITTLE ARTHUR'S ENGLAND. By Lavy | Song Greeting. “oa fine cee service to then. Price ¢3 bp mail sot 
. CALLCOTT. With 36 Illustrations. Blegantly y | book for the “ is,” meaning by tha men Pages free. — 
} anproed and bound in woos eae. giving i con. g hoy oom and other oyte yd Published by 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. oF Boggs History for Young People 1fmse. | mal 160 lange octavo 182 bar. JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
’ ized 0 order, words 
Grifin’s Nataral Philosophy = — and music, Cassical im banuty and imvecesting to CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
4 LITTLE \UR’S FRANCE. On the plan 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. of little Arthur's » and bound in uni-|@very ove. Also be ra 4 ccitenstos for _For Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. ae a et 
Ex fi to interest and instruct Any book mailed for retail price. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature. young people.” — Advertiser. 


Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYs. A. J. S¥MINGTON; 
with an Aut man Abbott, D.D. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. o bas the boys of than thie.” —Journal 
Sheppard's Constitution. THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 
Peterson's Science, se ader piled era 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


McShane Bell Foundry, | Peo, 
7 
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